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Rubber Manufacturers 


will be interested in the exhibit of the 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
at the 
Seventh National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries 
Seplember 12-17 


New York 





Chemicals of coal-tar origin have proven indispen- 
sable in the Rubber Industry. Organic compounds, 
such as National Thiocarbanilid and National 
Triphenyl guanidine, are used to-day by leading man- 
ufacturers to assist curing, and improve tensile strength 
and ageing qualities. 

The chemistry of rubber making has taken great 
strides in recent years and is engaging the attention of 
our leading chemists and technicians. 

You are cordially invited to visit our Exhibit and 


talk with the technical men incharge. 
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Air Conditioning in 


Rubber Manufacture 


By J. Esten Bolling, M. E. 


Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


Like the little boy who, when asked if he liked meringue 
glace, said: “Lemme see one first”, it is perhaps wise to first 
tell you something about air conditioning itself before we 
submit certain ideas pertaining to its application in your 
particular industry, rubber manufacture. 

Air is so familiar to us that most of us have a sort of 
contempt for it, bred of that familiarity. Most of us seem to 
regard air as an abstract necessity, of which we must have 
enough for breathing purposes. We realize, it is true, that in 
winter the outdoor air is cold and in summer it is hot. We 
have a vague perception, also, that sometimes outdoor air is 
more moist than at other times. We say “Whew! Isn’t it 
hot and stuffy today. The humidity is fearful.” But, withal, 
most of us are prone to look upon the weather as a thing 
which is thrust upon us in accordance with the whims of 
nature. If it is good weather, we grin and say “Fine day, 
isn’t it?” If bad, we grumble and say “Nasty weather. 
Always this way in this miserable climate. Wish I was in 
Tahiti.” 

Few of us ever stop to think that, although we can do 
nothing to control the weather in the great outdoors, we can 





PERSPECTIVE DRAWING OF TyPprIicaL SELF-CONTAINED CONDI 
CHAMBER CONTAINING THE SPRAYS AND THROUGH WHI 


within our homes and industrial buildings manufacture exact- 
ly the kind of weather we want, regardless of the outside 
conditions. 

But, as we say, let us first answer the question, “What is 
weather?” since that will also answer the question “What is 
air conditioning”, which is “manufactured weather”. 

“Weather” we glibly say, “is the condition of the atmos- 
phere”. True. But after all, when we think about it, our 
interest lies not in a definition of weather, but in an exposi- 
tion of what weather means,—of its effects upon human 
beings and materials. 

It is in the latter vein that we, ourselves, habitually regard 
weather—not as a condition of the atmosphere, but as an 
ageney or cause which produces certain effects upon us and 
upon our materials in process of manufacture. 

We usually think of air conditioning equipment as a 
mechanical means for manufactur ng weather, and we find that 
air conditioning involves four prine:pal factors, ie., the con- 
trol of (1) temperature, (2) the humidity or moistness, (3) 
the purity or cleanliness, and (4) the effective movement or 
distribution of air. 


TIONING MACHINE (DEHUMIDIFIER) SHOWING THE UPPER 
Cu THE AIR PASSES; AND THE LOWER CHAMBER, CONTAINING 


THE REFRIGERATING COILS OVER Wuicit THE SPRAY WATER Drips FoR COOLING. 
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76 +! THE 
Wit) ordinarily think of it, we are 
familiar Manv « not realize, however, that the tem- 
perature sl rv thermometer, (what engineers 
call the ture ; not, alone, a real indication 
of the ple of this 1s occurring 
t] lhe dry bulb temperature in the 
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\ Typ. 1) R SHOWING THE SOLUTION TANK ON 

W HEELS Ni \ Du oO tHe Ricutr CENTER OF 
PICTURI 

writer’s office, as indicated: on a mereury thermometer, is 93 

degrees Since he is verv uneomfortable, however, he knows 

that the humidit s hich, because he remembers many 93 

degree davs upon which he felt far less discomfort. He 


remembers da in Denver when the dry bulb showed 96 
degrees and there was no serious discomfort indoors. Obvi- 
ously, then, the dry bulb temperature is not sufficient to in- 
dicate the condition of air with respect to comfort, and, as 
we shall! later show, with respect to atmospheric effects upon 


materials 
The important factor 1 


s humidity, as this is related to the 
bulb temperature, and 


dry the reason for this is comparatively 
simple 

Air has the property of absorbing water vapor, in the sense 
that the vapor becomes diffused through the air as a mechan 


ical mixture. The quantity of water vapor which one cubic 
foot of air will absorb depends upon the temperature of the 
air. When the air has absorbed all the water vapor it can 


One cubic foot of air at zero 
F. is saturated it contains less than 0.5 of one grain of 
vapor. (A grain is 1/7000 of 1 lb.). One eubie foot of air 
at 70 dee. F. is not saturated until it contains 8 grains of 
vapor, more than sixteen times as much as the same cubic foot 
ean carry when at zero 

The term “relative humidity” which occurs so frequently 
in discussions of air conditioning, means “relative to temper- 
ture”. For instance, that cubic foot of air at zero tempera- 
ture and containing 0.5 of one grain of water vapor is 
saturated, or the air, at that temperature, contains 100 per 
cent of the vapor it can carry. If, however, the same air is 
heated, its capacity to carry water vapor is inereased, as 
stated. Since it contains the original 0.5 grain it has but 
1/16 or 644 per cent of the vapor it could carry at its new 
temperature. So we say that its relative humidity is 6% 
per cent. 


carry, it is said to be saturated 


hie n 
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a definition: Relative humidity is 
of the degree of saturation of air 


To put it in the form of 
an expression in percentage 
at a given temperature. 

Obviously the relative humidity is affected either by a 
change in temperature or a change in vapor content. As an 
example, the relative humidity in the case cited was decreased 
from 100 per cent (saturation) to 6% heating the 
air from 0 degrees to 70 degrees. 

If the 70 degree air were brought water 
until the air had absorbed the additional 3.5 grains of vapor 
per cubic foot, bringing the total vapor content to 4 grains 
the air would then of the 
amount of vapor required to saturate it, relative 
humidity would therefore be 50 per cent 


merely by 


into contact with 


one-half 
and its 


toot, contain 


per cubic 


Humidity Control and Temperature Control 


with tem- 
They are as inseparable as a pair of pants. 
We want to impress this fact upon you. Relative humidity 
is a funetion of moisture content and temperature. 

The effect of atmospheric moisture upon human beings and 
upon products in process of manufacture,.is measured by the 
existing relative humidity. You might think, for instance, 
that 70 degree air, containing 4 grains of vapor per cubic 
foot, the relative humidity being 50 per cent (as pointed out 
stening effect 
upon materials exposed to it) than the same air containing 
the same 4 grains of vapor, but at 
deg. F. 

But it is and for this reason. The 70 deg. ain 
saturated, i.e., its relative humidity is 50 
deg. air, however, is but 33 1/3 per cent saturated, i.e., its 
relative humidity is but 33 1/3 per cent. (This is so because 
12 grains of vapor per cubic foot are required to saturate air 
at 83 deg.) Air 50 per cent saturated will yield a part of its 
moisture to the materials it surrounds more readily than air 
only 33 1/3 per cent saturated. 

Similarly, you would spend money more readily if you had 
50 per cent of what you wanted than if you had but 33 1/3 
per cent. 

Therefore, to repeat, fixing the actual vapor content is but 
half the battle. We must regulate the temperature also. Or, 
to put it in other words, since it is the relative humidity (and 
not the actual vapor content) which measures atmospheric 
effect, we must control both the actual vapor content and the 
temperature. 

We are insistent upon this explanation because so many 
people seem to regard humidification as a problem involving 
only the addition of moisture to the air. We know several 
textile mills, for instance, where “humidifier heads” (atomi- 
zers) have been installed under the misapprehension that the 
owners were purchasing “air conditioning equipment”. From 


Humidity control, therefore, goes hand in hand 


perature control. 


above), is no “wetter” (in the sense of its m< 


a temperature of say 83 


is 50 per cent 
per cent. The 83 





TypicaL Unit or CONDITIONING APPARATUS AS APPLIED TO A 
Ruspser Dryer, COMPRISING THE FAN, HuMipirier, HEATERS 
AND COMPLETE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
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the above explanation, the utter fallacy of the thing must be 
obvious. 

On the other hand, there are some candy plants where air 
is cooled by means of direct expansion “bunker coils”. In 
this case the owners have gone to the other extreme—depend- 
ing upon temperature alone, when humidity is the real 
problem. 

If the term “relative humidity” now clearly conveys a 
meaning to your mind and if, in addition, you understand that 
relative humidity involves both actual vapor content and tem- 
perature, then this definition is complete. 


Practical Methods Employed 


For your further information, however, while you have 
the facts in mind, it is well to explain the practical methods 
employed to automatically effect a control of the two factors 
which fix relative humidity. A humidifier is a machine for 
adding moisture to the air. It consists, essentially, of a gal- 
vanized iron chamber containing a number of spray heads and 
provided with a water settling tank at the bottom. At either 
end of the chamber baffle plates are placed, so that the spray 
cannot backlash out of the machine, nor be carried forward 
into the fan. The water from the settling tank is pumped 
through the spray nozzles, which break it up into a fine dense 
mist, completely filling the spray chamber. The temperature 
of the spray water is automatically regulated by means of 
steam, and as the air passes through the spray chamber it is 
fully saturated with water vapor at any temperature which 
may be required, thereby definitely fixing its vapor content. 

Having fixed the first factor, vapor content, the air is 
passed through a steam (or other) heater, and the second 
factor, temperature, is also automatically controlled. The 
temperature controlling instrument is placed in the room it- 
self, sinee it is the room condition which must be controlled. 

This system of control (the dual system, one instrument 
controlling vapor content and a second instrument controlling 
temperature) is known as the Carrier Dew-Point Control. 

There are several other arrangements for control, for special 
purposes, but the principles involved are substantially the 
same. 

A dehumidifier, for removing part of the moisture contained 
in the air, is exactly like a humidifier in general construction, 
but may contain more than one bank of sprays. The temper- 
ature of the water (which must be cooled in this ease) is 
controlled by means of ammonia refrigeration or by the 
admixture of cold water from any natural source, such as well 
or lake. 

Bearing in mind that both vapor and temperature affect 
relative humidity, it is easy to understand why the relative 
humidity of outdoor air is constantly varying. Outdoor 
relative humidity is usually higher in the morning than at 
night, because the temperature is then lowest. 








A CONDITIONING MACHINE (HUMIDIFIER) WITH SiDE CASING 
REMOVED TO Suow ARRANGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Indoor relative humidity can be mechanically regulated 
every day, morning, noon or night, by the installation of 
properly designed air conditioning equipment. 

The other two factors, cleanliness and effective distribution 
of the air after its temperature and relative humidity have 
been fixed in the conditioning machine—are of equal impor- 
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tance—both industrially and from the standpoint of human 
efficiency. The cleansing or washing of the air is accomplished, 
in modern conditioning machines, by the same water-spray, 
which regulates the moisture content, since all of the air is 
brought into intimate contact with the spray. In addition, 
however, the air is bafiled over the wet surfaces of scrubber 
plates, which remove practically all of the solid or gaseous 
(if soluble) impurities. A modern conditioning machine will 
even remove the bacteriological contaminations (the germs of 
mold, decay or d'sease). 

The effective distribution of the cleansed and conditioned 
air is a factor of the greatest importance, since upon this 
depends the efficiency of the whole system. So much has been 
learned and so many methods perfected, that we cannot dis- 





INTERIOR OF TypicaL Evrecror Ruspeper Dryer SHOWING 
NozzLes AND WASHED SHEETS ON TRAYS 


cuss distribution here. Suffice it that ways and means have 
been developed which can be adapted to meet any requirement. 

The most notable of these is known as the ejector system 
of distribution. In this system high velocity jets of air from 
earefully designed nozzles, are directed into the room in such 
a manner that a secondary movement of the air within the 
room is induced by the ejector effect of the jets. In operation 
within a dryer, for instance, the ejector system will vigorously 
circulate, within the dryer, from three to five times the volume 
of air actually delivered through the nozzles. Sinee only that 
air which is entering through the nozzles must pass through 
the conditioning equipment, it follows that the conditioning 
equipment need be but from one-fifth to one-third the size 
which would be required with other methods of air distribu- 
tion, affording the same effective air movement within the 
dryer. For this reason the ejector system has proven a 
factor of the greatest importance in connection with condi- 
tioned air drying, enabling dryers to be designed for maximum 
possible efficiency, within a reasonable initial and operating 
cost. Before the development of the ejector system most 
engineers were compelled to design drying equipment with a 
chief regard to the maximum allowable initial cost, rather 
than with sole regard to maximum possible efficiency. 


Four Factors Involved 


Today, each of the four factors involved in manufactured 
weather has been studied until the science of air conditioning 
has become as developed and exact as steam or electrical 
engineering—and mechanical equipment for manufacturing 
weather is as highly perfected as the steam or electrical prime 
movers of the most modern types. 

We have deliberately devoted the greater part of our op- 
portunity to an exposition of modern air conditioning, rather 
than to a specific dissertation upon its application to the rub- 
ber industry. We were led to this because, although air 
conditioning is already established as a vitally important ally 
in the rubber industry, we feel that, once familiar with the 
principles of air conditioning, the rubber engineer can readily 
perceive its possibilities as related to his own specific re- 
quirements. 

The modern conditioned air dryer, utilizing the ejector sys- 
tem, will dry washed sheets in from 12 to 20 hours, depending 
upon the method of loading which is most efficient for a given 
plant, i.e., two loadings per day or one. 

Such a dryer will improve rather than impair the physical 
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qualities of the stock, as determined from tests made by one In the dipping room, the difficulties arising from unfavor- 
of the largest rubber manufacturers in the world—the tests able atmospheric conditions are familiar to every dipped goods 
manufacturer. Moisture condensation upon dipped forms, 


being made in their ow! boratory, under the supervision of 

their own chief cher causing blisters, for instance, can be entirely obviated. The 
Whatever drvine schedule is established becomes a fixed, 4rying of the dipped piece can be expedited to one half of 

unvarving cle, so that plant routine can be definitely ar the time required without air conditioning, and the drying 


schedule can be made fixed and unvarying, summer or winter. 


ranged according ; : 
Dust and insects, so disastrous to fine dipped coods, are elim- 


re Fs rt ; . o- Poca n Me: aalhe-ne the ejector inated in the conditioned dipping rooms. Statie, the lurking 
ae: danger in every dipping room, is impossible if air condition- 
lhe operation of the system Is ¢ nur ) automatic, so that no ing equipment is provided. And the conditioned dipping 
skilled attentior — ured Since the kiln ean be as quickly room is free from dangerous concentration of the volatile 
cooled as heated, tl orkmen are not exposed to unpleasant solvents evaporated from the solution. 
conditions and lab easily secured and retained. . - 
The wet rubber exposed to air at the most favorable Wherever cementing 1s done there is need for air condition- 
conditions of temperature and relative humidity, and the dry ing. The evaporation of the solvent so lowers the tempera- 
ing is accomp ished at normal atmospheric pressure, plus the ture of the rubber surface that condensation will occur under 


certain atmospheric conditions, notably those of the summer. 
Such condensation either weakens the joint or, if the piece 
is later vuleanized, causes blisters. Air conditioning affords 
a positive, technical control of these factors. 


very slight static fan pressure The rubber is therefore dried 
under natural conditions, which improves its quality. 

The operation of the system being entirely automatic, the 
results obtained are uniform, day in and day out, regardless 
of season This is of the utmost importance, since it elimin 
ates the necessity of inspecting to remove improperly dried 
sheets. Every sheet is thoroughly and uniformly dry—ready 
to go to the mills as soon as it leaves the dryer. The final 


Wherever the condensation of moisture upon the surface 
of the rubber causes difficulties, as in the booking department 
of the tire plant, for instance, air conditioning can be called 
upon to eliminate the trouble. 








































































































moisture content can be exactly regulated to the value de- In any department of any rubber factory, in fact, wherever 
sired. Accurately controlled drying of this nature means, of heat, humidity, cleanliness and air movement, affect the pro- 
course, greater efficiency in every subsequent operation cess, modern air conditioning engineers are ready to eliminate 
especially in vuleanizing the difficulties by manufacturing weather to order. 
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The Detection of Accelerators 
By D. F. Twiss and G. Martin 


The increasing extent to which organie substances are 
being used as accelerating agents in the commercial vulcani- 
zation of rubber calls for an important extension of the 
methods of analysis customarily applied today for the examin- 
ation of compounded rubbers. Relatively little difficulty is 
encountered in the recognition of mineral accelerators of the 
old type, such as litharge, magnesia, and lime, an analysis of 
the residue obtained by incineration frequently supplying 
sufficient evidence of the character of the accelerator. What 
may be termed “pseudo organic” accelerators, typified by a 
solution of caustic soda in glycerol, are also fairly easily 
detected by standardized methods of analysis, the presence of 
the alkali metal being demonstrable by analysis of the ash 
or by careful aqueous extracts of the compounded rubber. 

With the purely organic accelerators the matter is fraught 
with more difficulty. The proportion of organic accelerator 
used in a mixing is commonly quite small, in the neighborhood 
of one per cent, and is indeed sometimes less still. “Hitherto 
there appears to have been no general scheme proposed for 
revealing the presence or the identity of the organic catalyst 
in vuleanized rubber. 


Occurrence of Nitrogen 


The point of greatest promise as a basis for the detection 
of the presence of an organic accelerator in a compounded 
rubber—whether vulcanized or not—appears to be the occur- 
rence of the element nitrogen as a constituent common to the 
whole class. A direct determination of the percentage of 
nitrogen in compounded rubber, although admittedly of use 
in eertain cases, is of no general value on account of the 
various forms in which this element may be introduced into 
rubber mixings. Not only is nitrogen already a constant 
constituent of the protein matter universally present in natural 
rubber, but the number of nitrogenous compounding ingre- 
dients is considerable. Glue is finding increased favor as a 
compounding ingredient, and large quantities are already 
used; leather dust and casein powder are also applied at least 
on occasion. Apart from this, there is the constant possibil- 
ity of the unconscious introduction of nitrogenous substances 
as impurities in other compounding ingredients; a common 
but little suspected cause of such contamination lies in the 
frequent presence of ammonium sulphate, sometimes, in very 
considerable proportions, in lampblack. 

On the above grounds, it is clear that the detection of the 
presence of an organic accelerator merely by the estimation 
of the nitrogen content of the suspected rubber mixing is 
barely feasible. On an earlier occasion an opportunity 
oceurred for indicating a method of avoiding the complications 
introduced by the presence of nitrogenous fillers in compounded 
rubbers (Twiss and Brazier, J. Soe. Chem. Ind., 1920, 39, 
125T, footnote). Whereas nitrogenous fillers generally refuse 
to vield their nitrogen to acetone, the organic accelerators are 
all more or less soluble in this solvent; if, therefore, an or- 
ganie accelerator is present the soluble matter removed by 
extraction with acetone will exhibit an abnormally high nitro- 


gen content. 


Rubber Fairly Uniform 


preponderating bulk of raw 
Hevea tree, and when clean 
elementary composition. In 


It is fortunate that the largely 
rubber today emanates from the 
and dry, has a fairly uniform 
such rubber the nitrogen ranges from 0.3 to 0.6 per cent (J. 
Grantham, Agric. Bull., F.M.S., 1915, 4, 1; A. van Rossem, 
Comm, Netherland Govt. Inst. for Advising Rubber Trade, 
1917, IT, 54 and 55), but in the acetone extract of such rubber 
the amount, caleulated as the original weight of the rubber, 


Paper read at the International Rubber Conference, London 
1 On account of the small quantities of nitrogen in question it Is necessary 
to perform a blank experiment concurrer! tly, and to ensure that the distilled 


water used possesses no perceptible acid or alkaline reaction 
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is much less. We have found 0.03 per cent of nitrogen in the 
acetone extract from Hevea pale crepe, while van Rossem 
(loc. cit.) for three samples of Hevea plantation rubber 
obtained values between 0.01 and 0.05, the mean being 0.03 
per cent. With the now less common wild rubbers also the 
figures are generally quite low and insufficient to invalidate 
the following suggested method of examination: 


Procedure 


Two grams of the rubber “compound” are extracted in the 
usual manner for several hours with acetone. If aldehyde- 
ammonia is suspected the addition of a few drops of N/s 
hydrochloric acid to the acetone is advantageous. 

The residue obtained after the removal of the acetone from 
the solution is dried, and its nitrogen content determined by 
the Kjeldah! method, using N/30 acid and sodium hydroxide 
respectively for the absorption of the ammonia and the titra- 
tion of the excess acid.’ If the percentage of acetone-soluble 
nitrogen calculated on the original material exceeds 0.05 per 
cent, it is considered that there is evidence of the probable 
presence of an organic accelerator. 

As a genera! rule, before recourse need be made to this 
procedure, indications of the presence of an organic catalyst 
should have been forthcoming from the results of the more 
usual methods of examination, e.g., from an abnormal rela- 
tionship between the physical characteristics (taking into 
consideration the effect of the ordinary compounding ingre- 
dients) and the degree of vulcanization. 

As the content of nitrogen in an organic accelerator usually 
ranges from approximately 12 to 25 per cent (hexamethy- 
lenetetramine exceeds these limits), it might at first be 
expected that the acetone-soluble nitrogen should give a direct 
and fairly trustworthy indication of the approximate amount 
of the accelerator used, and that this caleulation could be made 
still more definite by an actual identification of the accelerator 
present. Such expectation, however, is not fulfilled. The 
identification of the accelerator after vulcanization is often a 
matter of considerable difficulty. It is well-known that the 
nitrogenous accelerators under consideration undergo more or 
less complete alteration during the vulcanization process; thus 
it is a matter of practical experience that the irritant nature 
of mixings containing hexamethylenetetramine disappears on 
vuleanization and that the physiological effect of a thiocar- 
banilide mixing is greatest immediately after vulcanization. 
In both these, as in other cases, the accelerator undergoes 
conversion into reaction products which are at least partly 
volatile. 


Immediate Examination Desirable 


For the identification of the accelerator it is consequently 
desirable that the sample should be examined as soon as possi- 
ble after vuleanization. Under such conditions, indeed, it may 
be possible at a freshly-cut surface to recognize the odor 
characteristic of certain types of accelerator, such as thiocar- 
banilide and its analogues; aldehyde-ammonia and hexamethy- 
lenetetramine are also known to impart characteristic odors to 
newly-vuleanized rubber; similarly vulcanized p-phenylenedi- 
amine mixings tend to develop a characteristic dark surface 
coloration. If the sample is an old one with a relatively large 
surface it is possible that a considerable loss of “accelerator 
nitrogen” may have occurred by evaporation of the accelerator 
or its decomposition products. Examination by the above- 
deseribed method can therefore only give qualitative results; 
any caleulation as to the original proportion of accelerator, 
especially when, as is commonly the case, a considerable period 
has elapsed since vuleanization of the sample, is little trust- 
worthy and at the best only roughly approximate. 

As in addition to ascertaining the presence of an acceler- 
ator it is of interest to know its nature, further investigation 
will frequently be desired. 
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The following outlined scheme is tentatively suggested for 
this purpose, after the presence of an accelerator has been 
indicated by the above-described method: 

1. Accelerators of the nitroso-class impart a characteristic 
color to the acetone extract; thus, a rubber containing p-nitro- 
sodimethylaniline, the commonest example of this type, gives 
acetone extract, the depth 
(a) If p-nitro- 


a striking yellow to deep brown 
of color varying with the quantity present. 
sodimethylaniline is present, a direct acidic extract as 
obtained in 3 (below) or the solution obtained from the 
above-dried acetone extract (1), when treated successively with 
a little hydrogen sulphide water and ferric chloride solution, 
develops a marked blue (or greenish blue) coloration; this 
formation, during vuleanization, of a little 
p-aminodimethylaniline, which conditions specified 
“nr ethyl ne blue’’. 


Alkaloids 


is owing to the 
under the 


is converted into 


Examining for 


Another indication of p-nitrosodimethylaniline is observable 
in the color of the preceding hydrochloric acid solution, which 
is yellow but changes color distinctly when rendered alkaline 
by sodium hydroxide, and then yields its color to ether when 
shaken with a little of this solvent. (b) A further general 
test for the nitroso accelerators is to treat the hydrochloric 
acid solution of the dried acetone extract with a fragment of 
metallic zine for a few minutes; the nitroso-compound is 
thereby reduced to a primary aromatic amine which can be 
detected by the diazo-reaction described in 3 ¢. If the accel- 
erator is p-nitrosodimethylaniline the reduced solution also 
exhibits a marked methylene blue reaction. 

2. Extract a comminuted sample with water for an hour 
and test the extract with a sensitive reagent for ammonia. 
If Nessler’s solution is used, a comparative “blank” experi- 
ment should be made coneurrently. A positive result indicates 
the original presence of aldehydeammonia, or hexamethylene- 
tetramine, or possibly one of the accelerators mentioned in 3 a. 

3. Boil a comminuted sample (if possible, at least 5 grams) 
with diluted hydrochloric acid (1;2) for several hours under 
a reflux condenser. Cool and filter. 

(a) Distil part of the acid extract with sodium hydroxide 
solution and examine the distillate for ammonia (and volatile 
organic amines) as in 2. A_ positive result indicates, in 
addition to the accelerators mentioned in 1, furfuramide, 
hydrobenzamide, alkylamine, and alkylammonium dithiocar- 
bamate accelerators, and urea derivatives of various 
possible types. 


also 


(b) Observe carefully the odor of the warm acidic extract; 
accelerators of the thiocarbanilide type yield a characteristic 
smell of a “mustard oil”, thiocarbanilide itself yielding phenyl 
mustard oil (phenyl! isothiocyanate). 

(c) Diazotise a little of the well-cooled acid 
tained under 3 by the addition of a little cold dilute aqueous 
solution of sodium nitrite. After a few minutes pour a little 
of this mixture into a solution of @-naphthol in excess of 
sodium hydroxide. A marked red precipitate or 
coloration demonstrates thé primary aromatic 
amine indicative of the original ' free aromatic 
base such as aniline and toluidene, p-phenylenediamine, ete., 
or of derivatives of with aldehydes (common 
examples being anhydroformaldehydeaniline or “formaniline,” 
snethyleneaniline, and benzylideneaniline, and with carbon 
disulphide (the thiocarbanilide type), and of yet more com- 
plex nature as triphenylguanidine. 


solution ob- 


aqueous 
presence Ot a 


presence of 


such bases, e.g., 


Test for Nitroso Accelerators 


1. If the results of the preceding tests are all negative, 
examine the acid extract for an alkaloid; for this purpose it is 
advisable to evaporate the extract to dryness, and, after re- 
dissolving in a few drops of water, to apply suitable tests, 
e.g., the potassium iodide test for quinidine, which is a char- 
acteristic constituent of the commercial “quinoidine” (Thorpe’s 
Dictionary, V, 670). 

The chief difficulty in such a scheme in all probability would 
be the detection and identification of accelerators of the 
dithiocarbamate class, derived from alkylamines by the action 
of carbon disulphide. These are exceptionally powerful 
catalysts, particularly if present in conjunction with zine 
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oxide, and are consequently applicable in much smaller pro- 
portion than the majority of accelerators drawn from the 
aromatic group, and are also liable to loss by evaporation. 
A suspicion of their presence, however, would commonly be 
imparted by the existence of exceptional physical character- 
isties relative to the chemical evidence forthcoming for the 
analytical composition. 

The foregoing scheme is acknowledgably incomplete, but is 
at least suggestive, and obviously capable of extension in 
order to obtain confirmatory evidence of the presence of one 
of the types named or to cover a wider range. 

Indeed, such a scheme could easily be extended to cover 
the detection and identification of the whole of the known 
organic accelerators whether present in rubber or in the “pure” 
state. For exhaustive examination, particularly for the com- 
plete investigation of the accelerators as offered for sale, all 
that is required is a detailed scheme for the analysis of nitro- 
genous organic substances generally based on the methods of 
practical organic chemistry. The main obstacle likely to be 
encountered in such examination is a low degree of purity and 
lack of homogeneity in the commercial products, especially 
crude complex mixtures prepared by heating together organic 
bases with sulphur, as recommended by some workers in this 


field. 


Devulcanizing Rubber with Oxalic 
Acid 


A patent, U. S. Patent No. 1,382,669, has been granted to 
W. B. Pratt and assigned to Rondout Rubber Co., which deals 
with a process for devuleanizing rubber by means of oxalic 
acid or other organic dibasic acids. The inventor claims to 
be the first to sueceed in removing the combined sulphur from 
vuleanized rubber without injuring the rubber itself, so that it 
is recovered in a state almost the same as the original as far 
as its physical and chemical properties are concerned. The 
treatment with oxalic acid does not burn the rubber as when 
sulphuric acid is used to decompose the rubber sulphur com- 
plex, and neither does it have the mere superficial solvent act- 
ion of acetone, which just dissolves out the uncombined sul- 
phur. The acid actually decomposes the vulcanized rubber 
molecule, but yields a rubber thereby, which has all the advan- 
tageous properties of the original crude rubber. The process 
can be applied not only to all forms of vulcanized rubber, such 
as tires, fabrics, rubber boots and shoes, etc., containing var- 
ious fillers, resins, asphalts, cellulose fibers, litharge, ete. ete., 
but it can also be used in counteracting oxidation and over- 
vulcanization. 

The principle on which the process is based is to desulphur- 
ize the rubber under the same conditions of temperature and 
duration of time that the original vulcanization operation was 
conducted at. It appears that at the temperature of vuleaniz- 
ation, from 120 to 160 degrees C, the sulphur assumes a 
quasi-colloidal state, and it is in that state that is combines 
with the rubber molecule. Then when the vulcanized rubber is 
heated to that temperature in the presence of oxalic acid, a 
chemical reaction takes place which results in the desulphur- 
ization of the rubber. The concentration of the acid solution 
used is a direct measure of the time that it takes to effect com- 
plete desulphurization. 

The quantity of oxalie acid used must be sufficient to ab- 
stract the free and combined sulphur in the rubber and there 
must still be an excess of the acid presence, so as to prevent 
the revuleanization of the rubber. As each commercial rubber 
article contains a different percentage of sulphur, the rubber 
must first be analyzed to ascertain the same and the proper 
quantity of the aqueous solution of the acid used. 

Various dibasic organic acids soluble in water have been used 
but the best results were obtained with oxalic acid. An ad- 
ditional advantage in the use of oxalic acid is that it acts on 
the cellulose fibres used in conjunction with the rubber and 
makes them friable so that they can be washed out mechan- 
ically. 
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Col. Samuel P. Colt Passes Away 


Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, chairman of the board of 
he United States Rubber Company, died at his Bristol, R. L., 
ome on the afternoon of Saturday, August 13, his death 
ollowing a severe paralytic shock which he suffered a few 
lays before. 

Colonel Colt had been sinking fast for the past twenty-four 
hours, and early on August 13 it became apparent that the 
end was near. He was unconscious for several hours before 
he died. United States Senator Le Baron B. Colt, a brother 
of Colonel Colt, was at the bedside, together with the Colonel’s 
two sons, Roswell C. and Russell G. Colt, and other relatives. 

Col. Colt was born at Paterson, N. J., January 10, 1852, 
son of Christopher and Theodora Goujaud De Wolf Colt. His 
father, Christopher Colt, a manufacturer, was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 2, 1812, and died there May 25, 1855. 
Theodora Goujaud De Wolf was the daughter of General 
George De Wolf. He was of the seventh generation from his 
earliest paternal American ancestor, John Colt, who resided in 
Colchester, England, and who came to this country in the 
company of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hooker in 1636, first set- 
tling in Dorchester, Mass., where he became a part of the 
Massachusetts Colony, from which place he moved to Hart- 
ford, Conn. in 1638. 

A brother of Col. Colt is Le Baron Bradford Colt, member 
of the Senate of the United States 1913-1925. 


Distinguished Ancestry 


In the “Historic Families of America”, edited by Walter 
W. Spooner, vol. 2, New York, 1907, pp. 71 seq., we read: 
“John Colt, ancestor of the Colt family of America, sprang 
from the Colts ‘of the ilk’ of Perthshire, Scotland, descendants 
of Thomas Colt or Coutts, who in 1496 had a charter of lands 
in Perthshire, and who according to the family MSS. was a 
son of Thomas de Coult of Auchtereoul, Aberdeenshire. At 
the latter place the Colt family held the barony of Auchter- 
coul”. By authentic historical records the lineage of the family 
of Colt is traceable to a very ancient period in both England 
and Scotland. On the maternal side Samuel Pomeroy Colt 
was a grand-nephew of James De Wolf, United States Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island 1821-1825, and his great-grandfather, 
Governor William Bradford, United States Senator from 
Rhode Island 1793-1797, was of the sixth generation from 
William Bradford, second Governor of Plymouth Colony who 
eame over in the Mayflower. 

A family which numbers in the more remote ancestral lines 
so many persons of distinction had the good fortune to include 
also in more recent years Samuel Colt (born in Hartford 
July 19, 1814; died there January 10, 1862) one of the fa- 
mous 19th century inventors. That gentleman, an uncle of 
Samuel P. Colt, invented the revolver which bears his name, 
and which was described at the time as a “pistol with a rota- 
tive evlinder containing six chambers discharging through a 
single barrel”. He invented also a submarine battery for the 
defence of harbors against naval attacks, and was the first 
to design and test the submarine telegraph-cable. From 1847 
the eareer of the inventor of “Colt’s Revolver” was successful 
in a degree hardly paralled in the history of American indus- 
trial enterprise; for almost instantaneously, as it seemed, the 
demands for his revolver became world-wide, and he built at 
Hartford the largest and best equipped private armory that 
could be found at that time in the world. 

Samuel Pomeroy Colt received his early education in New 
Hartford and Hartford, Conn., and at Anthon’s Grammar 
School, New York. Afterward he attended the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, from 1870 to 1873. After a year’s travel 
in Europe he entered in 1874 the Columbia Law School, 
graduating therefrom in the Spring of 1876 with the degree 
of L.L.B. He was admitted to the New York Bar in May, 
1876 and to the Rhode Island Bar in January, 1877. In 
1876 he was elected a member of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, and served until 1879. He was an aide-de-camp 
of Governor Henry Lippitt of Rhode Island, with the rank 


of Colonel, 1875-1877; Assistant Attorney General of Rhode 
Island 1879-1881 Attorney General of Rhode Island 1882- 
1885. He was one of a committee of fifteen appointed 
to revise the constitution of Rhode Island. From _ the 
year 1877 until 1887 he was engaged in the practice of law at 
Providence. In the year last mentioned, 1887, he founded the 
Industrial Trust Company of Providence and was its Presi- 
dent from 1887 until 1908, at which time he became Chairman 
of its Board. In 1888 he re-organized the National India 
Rubber Company of Bristol, and became its president. In 
1901 he was elected president of the United States Rubber 
Company, of which company he was a director and member 
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of the executive committee from its organization in 1892 to 
the time of his death. In December 1918 he resigned from 
the presidency of the United States Rubber Company, and at 
the same time was elected chairman of its board of directors. 
As a director and in other official capacities he was connected 
with many other-important corporations. 

Colonel Colt was a member of St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Bristol, R. I., and also an attendant of St. Thomas’ 
Chureh, New York City. He was a member of the American 
Geographical Society of New York; the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; the New York Botanical Gardens; the Rhode Island 
Historical Society; the Metropolitan, Athletic and Republican 
Clubs of New York City; and the Hopes, Squantum, Univer- 
sity, Anawan and Country Clubs of Rhode Island. His 
interest in the fine arts has led to the acquisition of five works 
of the great French sculptor, Rodin. These are “The Lion 
in Agony”, “Eve”, Psyche”, “The Hawk and the Dove”, and 
“The Hand of God”. 

He was married at Bristol, R. L., to Miss Elizabeth M. Bul- 
lock on January 12, 1881. Mrs. Colt is a daughter of Hon. 
J. Russell Bullock, who served Rhode Island as Judge of its 
Supreme Court, and the United States as Judge of the District 
Court of Rhode Island. They have had three children; 
Samuel Pomeroy (deceased), Russell Griswold and Roswell 
Christopher. 
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Technical General — Commercial | 
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Recovering Rubber and Fibers from Rubber Fabric Use of Phenolic Condensation Products in Automobile Tires 
sritish s te | No 147 Wa Treats of ron ss tor » ) T y 229 7 , ; 
| h | No. 628 tre: a proc r recov U. S. Patent No. 1,382,718 deals with the use of phenoli 
ola” ‘ , utehou textile fibers from rubber fabric. ¢ondensation products in the manufacture of tires. The bake 
aq rubber tires in coarst net agar are heated below 180 lite products are caused to impregnate the fabric or other fib- 
derress ( i. closed vessel d yressure \ as suc , : 
egre im i " essel under pressure with a olve nt such ous material which comprises the strengthening and puncture 
As retro n, etner enzene to . ’ Ther ¢£ } l . ] 4 : ; ; 
aS peur uln, ’ , luene, et] er and the like. At resisting elements of the tire and the latter are imbedded in 
the same time thev ar ibjected to mechanical treatment such 


The 


evaporation and the textile 


recoverte d 
which 


rubber is 
fabric 


as kneading, rubbir r or beating 


from the solution bi 


fresh solvent can be used in the 


sore more witl 


paper 


is washed 


manutacture ot 


Black Rubber Composition 
to the Cambridge street 
with the making 


British Patent No issued 


Mills of 


164,159, 


Rubber Manchester, England, deals 


of a black rubber mixture which does not contain any litharge 
The COM POsitior ‘+ made trom 22 lbs ot black solid rubbe r 
tire serap, 10 lbs. of black rubber heel trimmings, either vul 


canized or not, 3 lbs. of carbon black or other black pigment, 
13 lbs. of magnesium oxide, 14 |b. of sulphur, %4 lb. of lime, 
7 lbs. of rubber, 4 lbs. of 
rubber The composition 


with a 5 


reclaimed rubber, preferably red 


raw and 2 lbs. of floating substitute. 


is vuleanized in an ordinary press in 25 minutes 


minutes blow It is suited for aking heels and soles. 


Manufacturing Soft, Elastic and Extensible Rubber Articles 


German patents Nos. 303, 954 and 305, 667, issued to Bayer 
and Company deal with the manufacture of elastic vulcanized 
rubber. The first patent deseribes the addition of 5 per cent 
or more of ammoniacal compounds, fatty or aromatic amines, 
The seeond with the 


ilime 


salts deals 


their derivatives or 
addition of sulphate of a 


patent 


and amines. 


Viscous Doughs or Solutions of Vulcanized Rubber 


manutacturing viscous doughy masses or 
solutions of undeteriorated vulcanized rubber is described in 
British Patent No. 164,770. There are four methods of car- 
rying out this process. The first is by heating a solution of 
raw rubber and sulphur in a solvent which has a boiling point 
above the temperature at which vulcanization normally takes 
place. The second is by the heating of a solution of rubber 
and sulphur in a solvent which has a lower boiling point than 
the temperature of normal vuleanization. The vulcanization 
18 accomplished by heating the solution under pressure in a 
closed vessel. This is the preferred method and a solution of 
rubber in benzene (10 per cent of rubber) together with the 
an accelerator is employed. The third method is 
by heating a slightly vulcanized rubber with a solvent in a 
closed vessel. The fourth and last method is by treating a 
solution of rubber with a limited quantity of a cold vuleani- 
zing agent such as sulphur chloride with mastication. Any 
filler added and the vulcanized 


used in waterproofing fabrics. 


A process oT 


addition of 


mineral or other may be 


product can he 


Gutta Percha Insulator for Submarine Cables 
Patent No Felten and 
leaume, Carlswerk, A. G., treats of a process of working gutta 


German 303,871, issued to Guil 
percha whereby it is given certain advantages over untreated 
gutta-percha for use in insulating submarine telephone 
eables. The gutta percha is partly or entirely freed from 
resinous matters and is then mixed with natural or synthetic 


rubber 


the vuleanized rubber parts of the tire in the form of separ- 
ate layers or dise in order to attain the proper flexibility or 
livliness in the same. These dises or layers may be made of a 
number of sheets of canvass or other fabric such as cloth, pa- 
per, ete. with which a considerable proportion of phenolic con 
densation cementing material such as bakelite, condensite, or 
redmanol varnish compositions has been incorporated. Metal 
vy be added as well to the structure of the tire. 

In preparing the cloth, it is passed thru tanks containing 
the bakelite varnish, and then thru a tank containing pressure 
rolls where the exeess varnish is squeezed out. The treated 
fabrie is then dried at 150 to 175 degrees F. Enough of these 
combined to give a thickness of one-sixteenth to one 
eighth of an inch. The dises are punched out of these sheets 
and are cured by heating to 200 to 250 degrees F. only part 
of the curing is accomplished in this way, the rest being ef- 
fected at the time of vuleanization. 

Various forms of tires made with these impregnated fab- 
ries are shown in the patent. 


he dis S may 


sheets are 


A Rubber and Granular Vulcanized Fiber Composition 


A patent has been granted to A. Nixon of Manchester, 
England U. S. Patent No. 1,384,400) on an improved 
india rubber composition which can be used for a large num- 
ber of purposes, as for instance in the manufacture of soles 
and heels for shoes and boots, of insulating pints, packing 
rings and washers and other electrical and mechanical devices. 

In this process, vuleanized fiber in a ground shredded or 
other suitable form is incorporated with rubber, so as to give 
a composition containing 10 parts of rubber and 20 parts of 
ground or fine granulated vulcanized fiber. In preparing the 
composition, the amount of sulphur to effect the 
vuleanization of the crude rubber is added and the entire mass 
is kneaded very thoroughly until a uniform composition is 
The plastie then rolled into sheets or 
otherwise shaped as required and vulcanized. 


(see 


necessary 


secured. mass is 


A Rubber Composition 


In British Patent No. 164,006, there is described a rubber 
and a manufacture. Resins are 
melted with ealeium chloride and filtered to remove the im- 
purities. About 10% of chloride of lime and 242% of ecal- 
cium chloride are added and the mixture is distilled. The 
distillate which comes over at about 160 to 180 degrees C is 
separated from that which is distilled at 340 degrees C. The 
latter oily distillate is redistilled with the addition of a smal! 
amount of chloride of lime (about 4 to 6%). In being dis- 
tilled a third time the oil is chlorinated with 10 to 40% of 
chloride of lime, and to this product there is added one sixth 
part of regenerated rubber, which has been soaked in alcohol 
or ether to remove the tarry matters and other impurities. 
Instead of the regenerated rubber, one twelfth part of new 
rubber may be added to give the same result namely a pasty 
mass within 12 to 24 hours treatment. The oil from the 
second distillation is added to this mass and the whole is vul- 
eanized in the usual manner. Synthetic rubber may be used 
as well in this process. 


composition process tor its 
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Tire Production at Akron 


Firestone Makes Official Announcement that Production of 
28,000 Tires Daily Has Been Reached 


Vore than 
Goodyear Has 


Laid Off 900 Workers 


Peak production ot more than 28,000 
tires per day has been reached by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, aec- 
cording to an official statement issued 
August 18. This compares with the peak 
production of April, 1920, when a max- 
imum of 28,800 tires per day was reached. 
It is further stated that this production 
has been accomplished with 50 per cent 
of the number of employes engaged in 
1920. Most Firestone departments are 
operating 18 hours per day and a few 
with 8-hour shifts. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
laid off 900 factory workers, according 
to announcement by E. G. Wilmer, 
president of the company. No other 
change in the factory foree or production 
is contemplated for August, it is said. 

Reduction in the Goodyear force 
brought only a slight curtailment in pro- 
duction, it was pointed out. The Good- 
year production ticket for the first half 
of August averaged 25,000 tires a day. 

Akron strengthening 
sales forees and report remarkable strides 
forward to the normaley goal. The in- 
dustry was among the first to show signs 
of recovery from the recent depression. 

Rubber companies, like many others, 
are holding their production to actual 
orders on hand or promised for the near 
future. No large stocks are being car- 
ried either at the factories or at the main 
branches. Officials maintain these stocks 
at a point which will enable them to take 
care of normal business. 


companies are 


Factory Efficiency Improves 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

One outstanding result of the recent 
depression was an outgrowth of real 
efficiency in factory, office and sales 
forces of the rubber companies in the 
Akron manufacturing district. 

Through a reduction in personnel in 
all departments and an increased output 
from the employes remaining, the Akron 
companies are averaging three tires a day 
for each person on the payrolls. In the 
boom times, a rough estimate was one 
man for each tire made. 

Nine of the larger Akron factories 
report 27,000 rubber workers are turning 
out 80,000 tires daily in comparison with 
100,000 tires produced by 75,000 workers 
during the peak of employment. 

Employment figures from Akron bus- 
iness bureaus show that the low ebb in 
the rubber industry was reached in 


December of last year when the nine 
factories emploved only 18,500. 

The peak of employment was reached 
when these same companies employed 
between 95,000 and 100,000 workers, in- 
cluding office forces. 


F. A. Seiberling Again Active 
Special Akron Correspondence 

Frank A. Seiberling, who resigned as 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. under the refinancing program is 
again active in the tire industry. 

His first step was the acquiring of the 
New Castle Rubber Co. at New Castle, 
Pa., at a receiver’s sale and his refinane- 
ing and reorganization of that company 
as the Lehigh Tire & Rubber Co. 

The plant resumed operations on 
August 15 after having been closed for 
several months. The factory has a ¢a- 
pacity of 2,000 tires a day, but the initial 
output will be only 500. 

H. W. Smith, general manager, made 
the announcement in New Castle that 100 
men were employed on the first day that 
operations were resumed. He added that 
he intended to build up production to 
500 casings and 1,000 tubes a day. 

Mr. Seiberling, it is said, will have 
personal supervision of the New Castle 
company. Resumption at that factory, 
it is said, is his first step in his reported 
plan to amalgamate rubber 
companies under one controlling office in 
Akron. 

Several former Goodyear men who 
were associated with Mr. Seiberling in 
the development of the great East Akron 
factories, are now with the Lehigh 
company. One of them is Earl Davis of 
the Goodyear chemical and development 
department, who has become chief devel- 
opment engineer for Mr. Seiberling at 
the Lehigh plant. 


several 


Jordan Acquires Another Plant 


Irwin Jordan, of the Jordan Tire & 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, has recently pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
Liberty Tire Corporation, of Carey, Ohio. 
At a meeting held August 12 the follow- 
ing directors were elected. Wesley Pat- 
terson, George Ash, J. F. Shuman, all 
well known Carey men, Francis Quinn, 
investment banker of Cleveland, L. C. 
Sturgis, formerly of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and Irwin Jordan. 

Mr. Jordan states that the plant is 
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new, and in fine shape for immediate 
production. The machinery was installed 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., and 
is all of the latest type. The factory is 
located on a site of fifteen acres, 1s of 
three stories, concrete and glass construe- 
tion, and is served by the Big Four, 
Hocking Valley and Northern Ohio rail- 
roads. 

The company has a capital of $2,000,- 
000, half of which is paid in, has no 
mortgaged indebtedness, is free from 
debt, and is well financed. Plenty of 
raw material, both rubber and fabric is 
on hand. The plant is now in operation 
turning out tires, both cord and fabrie. 
Within two weeks Mr. Jordan expects to 
put the plant on a night and day basis, 
turning out 1,000 tires every twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Jordan states that practically 
the entire output is sold up to January 
1, 1922. 

The officers of the new company are 
M. E. Jordan, president, George Ash, 
treasurer, and Irwin Jordan, General 
Manager. Mr. Jordan will operate the 
Liberty Tire Corporation in addition to 
his other plants previously acquired. 


McGraw to Increase Output 


President John Morgan of the McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Company, East Palestine, 
Ohio, returned recently from an extensive 
trip through the central and _ western 
states and in an interview reported 
conditions as being very much improved 
among the distributors of the MeGraw 
product. 

Immediately upon his return, a con- 
ference was held for the purpose of 
increasing the factory daily production 
which will mean the addition to present 
factory pay roll of approximately 100 
men. 


Wuchter Heads Mid-West 


A good attendance of manufacturers 
inspired enthusiasm at the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Mid-West Rubber 
Manufacturers at the Chicago Athletic 
Association, Chicago, August 9. 

The board of directors meeting and 
the usual 3 o’clock executive meeting 
were combined in one meeting at 10.30 
a. m. to accommodate manufacturers who 
had made other arrangements for the 
afternoon. 

The most important matters considered 
at the board meeting were the resigna- 
tions of George B. Dryden, of the Dry- 
den, Rubber Co., Chicago, who has been 
treasurer of the association for some time, 
and of D. M. Mason, of the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio, who 
has been president. 

W. W. Wuchter, of the Nebraska Tire 
& Rubber Co., Omaha, was the unanimous 
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choice of the directors to fill the unex- 
pired ter of D. M. Mason and Mr. 
Wuchter was elected president. 

There being no disposition to settle on 
a candidate I the vacaney of First 
Vice President, caused by the eleet on ot 
Mr. Wuchter as president, the question 
of a successor v postponed until next 
meeting 

The suggestion of (¢ L. Archer, of the 
lowa Cord Tire Ce ‘ Des Moines, 
lowa, that ruies g¢ erning rrades ol 
rubber be established and that a standing 
committee be ippol ted for the purpose 
of hearing cases aid over tor con 
sideration at a coming meeting. A 
number of interest addresses were de 
livered after the luncheor 

Indian Tire’s Receiver Files Report 

Klein G. MeBurne receiver of the In 
dian Tire & Rubber _ompany,. New 
Brunswick, N. J., | filed a re port show 
ing total receipt $48,037.92 and dis 
bursement arvvrevatil $23,376.14, leav 
ing a balance of $ 4,661.75 available for 
the payments Oot allowances, costs, et 


* $129,083.10 The 


and claims 


reports show that by litigation and other 
wise claims aggregating $68,572.15 have 
been disallowed Included in the dis 
allowed claims is one of $36,000 filed by 
Adalbert Hausechild and Hugo Hennig, 
who claim to be ereditors by reason ot the 
breach of col t entered into by the 
corporation to repurehase trom them 
stock which the accepted as considera 
tion tor certain patent they had sold to 
the concert Under the terms of the 
agreement, Ha ischild nd He nnig had a 
right to resell to the corporation the stock 
issued to them for thet patents, but not 
before December, 1920 By that time the 
company had been in the hands of a re 
ceiver ior a period ol eighteen months. 
The filed clan vere oT rinally $200,000 


Receiver Appointed for B. & W. 


Special Akr Correspondence 


The receiver rees ntly appointed for the 
B. & W of Akron has been 
discharged W. J. Ahern of 
representation 
position to 


Rubber Co 
by Judge 


Common Pleas Court 
that the 


satisly 


on 


company Is now in 


( reditors. 


Zee-Zee I iles 


Zee-Zee Rubber Company, 
ot and tnbes 
through a chain of 

York, the New England 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
bankruptey in the 


Petition 

The 
facturers 
and 


stores 


TAANT 
automobile tires 
doing business 
in New 
New 


petition 


states, 


filed a In 


United States Court in Trenton, N. J.. on 
August 6. The liabilities are scheduled 
at $293,552.19 and the assets at $434.,- 
964.57 


The general business depression in the 
particular line the company is engaged 
in is responsible for the failure, accord- 
ing to Herbert P. Backes, attorney for 
the corporation, who filed the petition. 
More than 1,000 creditors are listed. The 
plant of the company, at Yardville, a few 
miles south of Trenton, was built a few 
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years ago and is valued at $392,000, 
cording to the petition. 

The concern ceased operating the vlant 
August 1. 


Rotary Tire May Be Taken Over 


If negotiations pending for the past 


few weeks are suecess‘uliy coneluded a 
now seems assured, the Rotary Tire & 
Rubber Co’s plant at Zanesville, Ohio, 
will be taken over by the Studebaker- 


Wulff Co., of Chicago, and will be placed 
in full operation 
essary court order can be seeured 

The company is nov in the hands of a 
receiver, but the proposition made by the 
Studebaker-Wulf Co. ‘s so attractive that 
it has been accepted the directors and 
stockholders of the Rotary company and 
it is believed that all details of the trans- 
fer and the necessary re-finaneinz of the 
coneern can be coneluded in 
If plan; mature this plant 
be put in full operation. 

Peter Studebaker, the senior member of 
the firm negotiatsn« for the rf the 
is a son of Henry Stude 
South Bend, Ind., and is thor 
experienced in the automobile 
trade. Mr. Wulff was formerly with 
the United States Rubber Company end 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company as 
assistant general manager. Mr. Buchanan, 
member of the firm whw will he 
plant if the present deal goes 
through, former Kelly-Springfield 
man and has had seventeen years’ actual 
experience in the rubber business. Other 
members of the organization, it is under- 
stood, are equally well qualified for their 
departments of work. 


lst as soon as the nee- 


bv 


a short time. 


present will 


control 
concern 
baker of 
oughly 


tire 


another 
manager 
Is a 


Interlocking May Dismiss Receiver 


Conditional upon the subscription of 
approximately $20,000 by the  stock- 
holders of the Interlocking Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Mogadore, Ohio, by August 30, 
Judge W. J. Ahren, Jr. ordered the dis- 
charge of Elihu Harpham, who he ap- 
pointed receiver for the company last 
January. 

At a meeting of the attorneys for the 
preferred creditors, stockholders, and re- 
ceiver held on July 30 in Judge Ahren’s 
office, each of these interested parties gave 
their consent to the plan which will return 
to the stockholders the control of their 
plant at Mogadore if they are successful 
in raising the funds necessary to satisfy 
the claims of the creditors and receiver. 
Already the stockholders have pledged 
$27,000 as a loan fund for the payment 


i. 


of creditors. 


Fisk Reorganization Delayed 


Lack of interest on the part of the 
stockholders of the Fisk Rubber Company 
toward the reorganization and recapital- 
ization plan resultel in failure to declare 
these plans operative at the special meet- 
ing held in Chicopee Falls, Mass. August 
9. The consent of seventy-five per cent of 
the preferred stockholders is necessary to 
consummate the deal, whereby the Fisk 
Company takes over the Federal Rubber 


ac- 
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Company and the Ninizret Company and 

acquires $10,000.000 of new money. 
Notices are being sent to the stuckhold- 

ers, pointing out the necessity for im- 


mediate action and another meeting at 
viuch time it 1% hoped to put the deal 
through, will be held shortly. 

Carbon Black Agitation Resumed 


Warfare against carbon black factories 
operating in north Louisiana will be re- 
sumed when the Legistlature convenes in 
September, according to recent statements 
from responsible sources. The fight on 
the carbon companies on the 
ground that the use of natural gas in the 
manufacture of carbon black an al- 
leged waste of a valuable natural 
resource. 

The carbon companies will, of course, 
resist any attempt to put them out of 
business and will be prepared for the 
row when it starts, says a special article 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
It is understood the carbon interests will 


based 


IS 


is 


be represented at Baton Rouge by a 
strong array of lega] talent. Foremost 
among their legal representatives 1s 


former Governor Sanders, who has been 
retained as counsel. 

Lined up against the carbon companies 
are several large industrial enterprises 
in the State who want the carbon fac- 
tories closed because the industrials fear 
the enormous consumption of gas by the 
earbon mills will destroy the gas fields 
within a few years unless they are curbed. 
Affiliated with the industrials are large 
pipe line interests who wish to construct 
pipe lines to New Orleans and other con- 
suming centers. 

Tuscora Rubber Elects 

Four new directors were elected at a 

meeting of the stockholders of the Tus- 


cora Rubber Co. at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, July 30. 

The new members of the board are 
C. C. Frantz, A. L. Frantz, W. T. Hol- 


all of Cleveland, and Charles A. 
Kolp, Canton. O. M. Dickinson, E. M. 
Blatz and E. E. Weber, the latter of 
Dover, were re-elected to the board. 


liday, 


N. J. Zine Adds to Plant 


The New Jersey Zine Company has 
completed an addition to its lithopone 
plant which doubles the capacity com- 
pared with January 1, 1921. This is 
the second time that company has in- 
ereased its facilities for producing litho- 
pone within a year. 


Kleinert to Erect New 

The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., the well 
known manutactureres of shields, 
druggists’ sundries, rubber eloth 
and dental gum, with main offices at 725 
Broadway, New York, have arranged to 
erect an additional four-story factory 
building at their plant at College Point, 
L. I. at a cost of $225,000. It will be 75 
by 150 feet in size and will be of rein- 
foreed concrete construction. 


Building 


( ] ress 


coated 
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Personals of the Trade 


Ajax Officials Honor Dayton—W. M. 


Gunlock’s Business Career—De Vore 


Joins Culp Forces—Brownwell Joins Wildman—Items 
of Interest from Crude Rubber Trade 


Ajax Officials Honor Dayton 


Fred E. Dayton, vice-president of the 
Ajax Rubber Co., on retiring from that 
office recently, was given an Italian re- 
fectory table and bench Chairman 
Horace De Lisser of the board of directors 
in behalf of many friends in the 
pany. The 300 Ajax salesmen in the field 
and employes inthe branch offices united 
to make the gift. The officers have given 
him a gold and silver cigarette case Pres- 
ident J. C. Weston making the speech ot 
presentation. 


by 


com- 


De Vore Joins Culp Forces 
W eber de Vore has heen elected secre- 
tary and acting treasurer of George K. 


Culp, Ine. to sueceed William M. Sperry, 














Dobbs, 
heads the financial and legal 


secretary, and C. C. treasurer. 
Mr 
departments of the Culp organization, 
and will work out a plan of complete 
financial and legal protection for the 
Culp associated stores. 

He has been associated with rubber ac- 
tivities in the East and Middle West in 
the past and more recently with a New 
York financial institution. 


de \ ore 


Brownwell Joins Wildman 


C. A. Brownwell, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Ford Motor 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., has been appointed 
vice president of the Wildman Rubber 
Co., of Bay City, Mich., and will be in 
charge of sales, distribution and adver- 
tising. He has recently returned from 
several months vacation in California. 
The Wildman plant at Bay City is now 
nearing completion. 


Reynolds Leaves Rubber Corporation 


Francis I. Reynolds, president of the 
Rubber Corporation of America, 240 
West 55th street, New York, a tire selling 
organization, and vice-president of the 
Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
Trenton, N. J., has resigned from both 


positions, his resignation taking effect 


on August 1. His plans have not yet 
been announced. 
News from the Dayton Branches 
H. K. Simmons, formerly New York 


Branch Manager for The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has taken over larger duties as Eastern 
District Manager, supervising and direct- 
ing the activities of their Boston, Brook 
lyn and Philadelphia Branches. 

H. P. Canniff, a salesman in their New 
York Branch, has been promoted to the 
position of New York Branch Manager, 
succeeding Mr. Simmons. 


C. F. Faro, formerly branch manager, 
has been promoted to Chieago District 
Manager including supervision of the 


Kansas Citv and Denver branches. 
P. Colman, formerly 
representative has been promoted to the 
Sranch Manager 


George special 
position of Kansas City 
with a force of eleven salesmen. 

J. H. Redfern, formerly with Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, is now acting 
as special representative of The Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company work- 
ing out of Denver, Colorado, where thev 
are planning the opening of a branch 
under Mr. Redfern’s direction. 

W. E. MeCarthy, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Owen Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, has joined the Dayton sales or- 
evanization in the capacity of Branch Man- 
ager at Los Angeles, California. 

Numbered the 
counts Mr. MeCarthy has been successful 
in lining up for Dayton products since 
the Berg-Bryant Tire 
Francisco and Al. S. 


among sueccesstul ae- 


are 
San 


his regime, 
Company of 
Monroe of Los Angeles. 

This company has recently opened a 
new branch at Atlanta, Georgia, with 
Fred W. Gorman, formerly of the Bruns- 
wick Tire and Rubber Company, as man- 
ager. He has a foree of seven salesmen. 

C. K. Callaway, formerly connected 
with handling Brunswick tires at Chicago, 
now has charge of the Dayton Branch at 
Dallas, Texas, where warehouse arrange- 
ments have been made and a full stock 
of tires will be carried for the benefit of 
their Texas and Louisiana dealers. 


Cc. S. Leslie’s New Location 
Charles S. Leslie, the erude rubber 
broker, announces his removal to Room 
405, Importer & Traders Building, 24 
Stone Street, New York. Telephone 


Broad 4810. 
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Wm. M. Gunlock’s Business Career 


Announcement has been recently made 
of the appointment of William M. Gun- 
lock as vice-president in the 
heel and sole departments of the Dryden 
Rubber Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Gunlock known to 
dustry and has been identified with it for 
a number of years. He became identi- 
fied with Morgan & Wright in September 
1896 at w hich time he occupied a clerical 
He subsequently became assis 
tant-manager and then manager of the 
mechanical goods department during 
which time many new lines of woods were 
developed and successfully placed upon 
the market. Among these were the Mor 
gan & Wright heels, horse shoe pads, in 
sulating tape, and 
supplies, dental various 


charge of 


is well the in- 


position. 


plumbers’ 
lines 


engineers 


goods and 


of molded and wrapped goods special 
ties. 

On January 1, 1911, he joined the 
forces of the Revere Rubber Co. and es 





WILLIAM 


M. GuNLOCK 


tablished the Spring-Step Red Plug Heel 
on the market, followed subsequently by 
other brands and by Rinex and Uskide 


soles. His connection with the United 
States Rubber Co. had thus extended 
nearly twenty-five year. Mr. Gunlock is 
vice-chairman of the Rubber and Fiber 
Sole Manufacturers’ Division of the 
Rubber Association of America and is 
also vice-president of the Rubber Heel 


Club of America. 


Handy Going to Europe 


John L. Handy, of the erude rubber 
firm of French & Handy, Ine., 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, is planning to 
sail for London in September and may 
possibly visit Singapore before his return. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Handy. 








sh 
Mrs Alanson Work Passes Away 
Mrs. Etta W \\ , aged seventy-five 
fal ci ! f \ nson W ork 
nad rm ‘ | (3 Wi president ol 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., died at her Akror 
home Augu | ong illness 
The We | hee! prominent in 
Croodriecl rs or ! nv vears Alar 
on Wor ene! superintendent 
’ ‘ ly Be } 
| (700d ( ‘ the con 
( \\ hee president ot 
he Goodrich ¢ mar ce 1907. and 
beng = e compat , 
lifters } I his entire 
Mir W ork director of the con 
pa or nhttee ( . She is survived 
ty nrese sor BG New York, Ger- 
iid S. and Frede of Akron: and two 
daugt rs, Myr W | Wileox of Ithaea, 
N.Y... and Mrs. Effie W. Greer of Akron, 
vife of Dr. W. C. Greer, vice president 
‘ the Croodt mn te 


Goodyear Employees’ Gift to Hospital 


lhe emplovees of the Goodvear Tire & 
Rubber Co. recent contributed $2,021 
53 to the Marv D Nursery and Child 
ren's Llospital, Akron, as a remembrance 
to their former president Frank A. 
Seiberling and vice president Charles W 
Seiberling \-ra equipment was put 
chased with the 

Victor W. Fink Importing Rubber 


An item was published in the August 
10th issue of the Rupper AGe to the effect 


that Victor W Fink had entered the 
erude rubber brokerage business with 
offices at 24 Stone street. This should 
have read that he had entered the busi 
ness as an importer and dealer in erude 
rubber 
W. Hammesfahr & Co. Removes 

W. Hammesfahr & Co., erude rubber 
brokers, who have been located at 658 
Broad street. New York, for over five 


years past, on August 15 removed to new 


quarters at 635 Beaver street Their new 


telephone number is Bowling Green 9793 


Easley Kills Three Bears 

William T. Easley of the erude rubber 
firm of French & Handy, Ine., has es 
tablished his reputation as the Nimrod 
of the New York erude rubber market 
On his recent hunting trip to Alaska he 
killed three brown bears which is the 
limit allowed by the Government for any 
one hunter to take 

Mi Easley after serving for eight 


years AS « rude rubber buye ior the B F 
Goodrich Co. at Singapore has now be 
come a member of the firm of French & 
Handy, In 447 Madison Avenue, New 


York, in charge cf their Foreign Depart 
ment. The Goodrich crude rubber buying 
office in Singapore has been discontinued. 
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Oliver En Route for Singapore 


J. William Oliver, of Oliver, Keeler & 
Seudder, crude rubber brokers, 24 Stone 
Street, New York, sailed from Sa Fran 
isco on. the steamer! Shing VWaru en 
route or Su pore via Yokahama and 
Hon Kone H ill return by way of 
Colombe nd Londo 
Dine Appointed Sales Manager of Madison 

R. A. Low, president of the Madison 
Tire & Rubber Co., 20 West 60th street, 
New York, announces the appointment 
effective August 15 of Joe M. Dine as 
ceneral sales manager in place ef J,. &. 
Matlack, resigned. Mr. Dine recently re- 


signed as vice-president and general man- 








J. M. Dryt 
ager ot The Oldfield Tire Co. to come 
with Madison. During the past fifteen 
years Mr. Dine has held important po- 
sitions with two of the largest tire com- 
panies in Akron, and i1s_ thoroughly 


versed in every phase ot the business 


Service of Crude Rubber Examiners Co. 

The Crude Rubber Examiners Co. in- 
corporated on March 1 last, is now loea- 
ted at 97 Water street, New York. 
Charles <A. W hite, formerly with the old 
New York Commercial Co., and later 


with the Raw Products Co., is president 
and general manager of the new concern, 
and through his ten years experience in 
all crude rubber 
shipping is thoroughly 
manutacturers 
The firm 


handling grades of as 
to quality and 
qualified to render 


the kind of service they want. 


well 


will coneentrate its efforts on giving 
superior service to manufacturers by 
having competent representatives exam- 


ine their purchases of crude rubber either 
in warehouses or on the dock before ship- 


from New York. 


ment 
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Laighton Reviews European 


W. B. 


Conditions 


William B. 
ager for the 
town, Mass., 
business trip 
conditions in 
good because ot 
exchange, but 
tendency of late. 

Mr. Laighton states that the work of 
rebuilding the destroyed parts of Bel- 
gium is remarkable, and that country has 
shown most decidedly the lead in resto- 
ration of business, agricultural work and 
general rebuilding after the War. 

In the course of his business tour, on 
which he started about the first of May, 
Mr. Laighton visited the. principal cities 
of England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, France, Belgium and Germany. 
He viewed several of the battlefields in 
France, and he observed the general pro- 
gram of road and bridge rebuilding there. 

Conditions are only fairly good in 
France and England because of the poor 
rate of exchange, and the advance in re- 
covery from the devastation re- 
tarded on that account. 

Mr. Laighton found that the foreign 
trade was quiet, but the indications point- 
ed to an early improvement of conditions. 


Laighton export sales man- 
Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
recently returned from a 
abroad, and he reports that 
European countries are not 
the 


have 


unfavorable rate ot 


shown a favorable 


war 1S 





Receivers for the C. J. Bailey Co. 


Receivers for the C. J. Bailey Co., 
Ine., dealers in rubber goods, Boston, 
Mass., were appointed in the United 
States Bankruptey Court in Boston on 
August 12. This company was at on 
time one of the largest and best: known 


rubber goods retail and jobbing estab- 
lishments in New England. The firm 
was founded by the late Charles J. 
Bailey in 1889, and for many years 
occupied the store at 22 Boylston Street 
in the heart of Boston’s retail business 
district. Mr. Bailey was known to al- 


most everybody in the rubber trade on 
account of his many inventions in the 
rubber specialty line. The central loca- 
tion of his store near the Hotel Touraine 


and the genial weleome accorded all 
visitors made it a kind of mecea for 
members of the trade visiting Boston. 
He was the inventor of a flesh brush 
which met with an extensive sale as well 
as many other rubber specialties. His 


most notable invention was the “Bailey 
Tread”, a non-skid for automobile tires, 
which was made under license by nearly 
all of the tire manufacturers. He was a 
familiar figure at the outings and “smoke 
talks” of the New England Rubber Club 
in Boston and of its suecessor the Rubber 
Club of America. His death occurred 
April 27, 1918, after which the business 
was incorporated. 


Norwalk Opens Warehouse at Boston 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., has opened a warehouse at 
Boston which will operate under the 
name of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Ine., 150 Milk street, Boston. A 
plete stock of Norwalk tires and 
will be carried. 


com- 
tubes 
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Rubber Importations for July 


Importations of erude rubber into the 
nited States for July, 1921 show a 
light falling off when compared to those 
x July, 1920. According to statistics 
ecently issued by the Rubber Association 
f America the amount of erude rubber 
vhich entered this country in July, 1921, 
mounted to 11,692 tons as compared to 
15,884 tons for the corresponding period 
n the preceeding year. Importations for 
he first seven months of 1921 ending 
luly 31, totalled 90,404 tons, a reduction 
ipproaching fifty per cent when 

pared to the corresponding period in 
1920 when importations amounted to 
167,773 tons. 

Following are the statisties in detail: 


com- 


PLANTATIONS 


rrom Tons 
Rotterdam : 382 
London e 1,431 
Malacca 244 
Singapore 7,031 
Colombo 766 
Belawan- Deli 316 
Sourabaya 320 
Penang y 535 
Pt. Swettenham 115 
11,140 
AFRICANS 

From Tons 
Antwerp 27 
27 


CENTRALS AND GUAYULE 
Centrals (Mexico and Central America) .. 30 
Guayule (Mexico 


30 

PARAS 
Manaos 186 
Para ; 221 
Itacoatiara 88 
495 


GUMS, WASTE RUBBER, ETC., IMPORTED 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


Tons 
Waste oe ‘ 34 
Balata : Tee ey TS 25 
Miscellaneous Gums 189 


COMPARISON 1920-1921 
Total importations 
seven months 


ending, July 31 


July-1920 July-1921 1920 1921 
Plantations 14,695 11,140 149.098 82 462 
Paras 1,115 495 13924 7097 
Africans 34 27 3,644 716 
Centrals 40 20 5O0 6R 
Guayule 504 “Se 
Manicoba and 
Matto Grosso 13 3 

15,884 11,692 167,773 90,404 


ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR JULY, 1921, 
SHOWING PORTS OF ORIGIN AND ARRIVAL 


From Arrived at Tons 
Singapore ey a New York 7.002 
Singapore Baltimore . 29 
EY oc Sa. is hte ish ech New York 535 
Sourabaya stent eed New York . 320 
Rotterdam taco. 2 2 382 
Colombo aeéeuabaen New York : 766 
Malacca yor ee ; 244 
Belawan-Deli .-. New York 316 
London . Jake ctces Dae 1,431 
Port Swettenham .... New York 115 

11,140 


ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 


Atlantic Ports 
New York 11,111 


Baltimore 29 


11,140 


Rubber Sales in Amsterdam 
At an auction of rubber in Amsterdam 
on June 22 the demand was better than 
usual during the past two years, especi- 
ally for “off latex” and “brown crepe.” 
A less quantity was withdrawn than in 
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recent former sales, though prices were 
very low. The quantity on offer was 
403,525 kilos, of which 145,760 kilos were 
sold. 

The prices paid ranged from 714 
Dutch cents (3 American) per half kilo 
(1.1 pounds) for Hevea seraps to 3834 
Dutch cents (15% American) per half 
kilo for Hevea crépe I standard. 

The prices paid were generally slight- 
ly above the valuation placed on the rub- 
ber by the offerers. As a rule, when the 
bid was below the valuation the rubber 
vas withdrawn. 


The Coming Chemical Exposition 


That the coming National Chemical 
Exposition—the seventh will be the 
greatest in the history of the chemical in- 
dustry of the United States is no longer 
doubted. The show will be held in the 
Eighth Coast Artillery Armory, New 
York City, during the week of September 
12, and every inch of space will be de- 
voted to showing the progress of chemical 
research in America. 

Thus far more than 400 exhibitors will 
have places in the exposition. Last year 
the total was 457, and before the books 
are closed for the 1921 show Fred W. 
Payne, who with Charles F. Roth is 
managing the exposition, expects that 
last years figures will be exceeded. It is 
certain that every branch of chemistry 
will be represented and that the public 
will be introduced to many new and im- 
portant phases of chemical development. 

Features of the Seventh National Ex- 
position will be first the fact that all ex- 
hibits will be on one floor, and second 
that it will be the first time a suitable 
place for the symposiums and moving 
pictures has been secured. There is an 
auditorium in the armory that has been 
erected from theatre plans and the re- 
sult is that there will be a stage giving 
adequate space for speakers and a screen, 
while the seating capacity of 1,400 is 
much greater than ever before. One of the 
drawbacks of the show in recent years 
has been the failure to secure proper ac- 
commodations for the hundreds who 
wanted to hear the scientific side of the 
industry diseussed. Many addresses will 
be delivered. Of particular interest to the 
rubber industry will be the evaporating 
and drying program... Some of the titles 
for the addresses being as follows: 

E. G. Rippel, Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co.; A. E. Stacey, Jr., Carrier 
Engineering Corp., “The Relation of 
Atmospherie Conditions to Chemical Pro- 
H. S. Landell, Proctor & 
Schwartz, “Drying and Drying Prab- 
lems”; Arthur B. Stonax, Hunter Dry 
Kiln Co., “Drying with Moist Air;” A. 5. 
Lissauer, W. L. Fleisher & Co., Ine., 
“Drying as an Air Conditioning Prob- 
lem;” J. D. Stein, Grinnell Co., Dryer 
Division, “Atmospherie Drying by Means 
of Compartment, Tunnell and Continuous 
Belt Conveyor Dryers with some Prac- 
tical Applications;” H. H. Dickerson, 
Atomized Products Co., “Spray Drying.” 

\ number of interesting innovations 
will also be held in connection with the 
exhibits. 


” 
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Exports of Rubber Goods for May 


Exports of rubber goods for June, 
1921, showed a decrease when compared 
to the exports for May, 1921, according 
to the statistics recently compiled by the 
Sureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce. The total value of rubber goods 
exported during June, exclusive of those 
to Porto Rico and Hawaii, amounted to 
$2,425,179 while the exports for May, 
1921, exclusive of the same islands, to- 
talled $3,063,310. Exports to Porto 
Rico and Hawaii for June were $191,130 
while tor May the total value amounted 
to $172,065. 

The total value of the various articles 
exported during June, not including the 
islands, were as follows: belting, $118,- 
327; hose, $76,542; packing, $35,979; 
boots, $29,227; $106,236; drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries, $48,685; soles and 
heels, $30,483; auto tire casings, $758,- 
518; inner tubes, $60,620; solid tires, 
$138,015; all other tires, $30,915: all 
other manufactures of rubber, $403,421; 
insulated wire and cables, $588,211. 


shoes, 


Exports to Porto Rico and Hawaii for 
June were as follows: belting, hose and 
packing, $14,002; automobile tires, $148,- 
341; all other tires, $2,001; all other 
manutactures of rubber, $26,786. 


The Rubber Industry in Russia 


Of the seven rubber factories which 
are located in Soviet Russia, only four 
have been working in the first quarter of 
the present year; the others are shut 
down. However, even these four plants 
have not been able to work continuously, 
because of the shortage of raw materials; 
they have had to shut down many times 
to wait until a new supply of coal ar- 
rived. This has resulted in a curtail- 
ment of production, so that only a very 
small part of the requirements of the 
country has been filled. 

The following table, which is taken 
from the Russian journal entitled Eko- 
nomitscheskja Shisn gives the production 
figures of various rubber articles for the 
first quarter of the year and also indi- 
cates the percentage production on the 
estimated program : 


Actual 
Production Percent 


Estimated 
Production 
R ubber shoes 


(rubbers) 750,000 pair 11,839 pair 1.6 
Canvas or duck 

shoes with rub- 

ber soles and 

heels 550,000 9,569 ei 
Automobile 

tires 25,500 pieces 2,443 pieces 9.6 


Rubber Washers 
for Preserve 


Jars 600 pood 
Belts 305,000 167,309 53.2 
arschin arschin 
Rubber soles 39,759 pood 7,433 pood 18.6 


Ebonite Plates 675 pood 83 pood 12.3 


Gas Holders 12 pieces 2 pieces 16.6 


It is stated that the Russian Govern- 
ment will shortly make arrangements to 
import rubber in large quantities to fill 
its very pressing demands for rubber 
goods. 

A pood is the equivalent of 36 Ibs., 
while an arschin equals 28 inches. 








Faultless “Wearever” Convention 


The annual cor ention ot the salesmen 
oft the Faultle Rubber ¢ was held at 
the p As! Ohio, August 2, 4 
ind ) I pal ol 
Live U mite . i t ! el 
lance I oted e « ne most 

eee ! compal had 
ever | ad ‘ | ~ rad 
mal We no the 
"We \\ { entior 

| \\ \I el ‘ th ry 
| ! ( ( el nd Spoke 
' | ent ¢ | rade 

W. H. B esident. and sal 

’ ‘ . ddress said 
+} 4 S140 000 Hpeen spent dv 
+} ik’, tle ' ‘ h the dea o 
putt her ‘ rhe eS every drug 
tore in e | d States and Canada. 
Hi noug! Du I 1 about touched 
the bottor nd he looked for a gradual 
rise in volume nd turn-over trom now 
on Manv houses duri the past year 
nad deal I 1ecre ed business 

He questioned the wisdom of the policy 
pursued by some jobbers of adding new 
lime in depressed time ith more or less 
fixed permaner n regard to their sales 
value Hie tl ht the should stick to 
the staple line for a larger volume of 
busines Later in the Convention Mr 
Balel cle ered aare or “Mercehar 
dising and Selling 

lames H. Heron New York, well 
known as a speaker befor Rotary Clubs, 


subjects 
How 


spoke on 


addressed the alesmer on the 
“Selling” 


to Meet 


“Suppl s 


and “Sales Problems and 
Them” I. L. Miller 


_ Lett. advertising 


manager, on “Advertising Plans for 1921 
22” and also “Contracts and Dis 
counts” U C Parlir chiet of the 
Research Division of the Curtis Pub 
lishing Cx P} delphia, spoke on “The 
Production and Sal Goods” G. A 
Meiler. head of the ¢ port department 
of the Faultless Rubber Co., spoke on 
“Boreign ‘oe Conditions Robert 
Repent poke ! Trade Topies” \ 
P. Gould or Advertising” and C. D 
Hubler on “Finanee 
A pienic w held at the Mvers bur 

ralow at Spool Hollow, seven miles 
east of Ashland the late afternoon and 
evening of the first day of the conven 
tion at which time there was a ball came 
and other sports \ box lunch was 
served. T. W. Miller opened the valve on 
a bie gas well nearhb and let it blow off 
for some minutes to the amazement of the 


pri nie ke re 


Akron Standard Mold’s New Lines 


tacturers 


Akron ird Mold Co., manu 
ot molds and rubber 
machinery, Akron, Ohio. has appointed 
S. E 


Stands 


rubber 


Johnson as Eastern representative 
with headquarters at 154 street, 
New York 

The I. H. Dexter Co.. Goshen, N. Y., 
has named the Akron Standard Mold Co. 
as its exclusive representative, which will 
add bead-wrapping, flap-making and 
euring machinery to the Akron Standard 
line of equipment. 


Nassau 


THE RUBBER AGE 


J. D. Maguire to Represent Peachey Process 


The Peachey Process Company, Ltd. 


ol London, England, have delegated J. 
D. Maguire, president of the Maguire 
Rubber Company, New York, as thei 
(merican representative, and arrange 
ments are under way to form an Ameri 
can company to extend to manufacturers 
the mghts to adopt this process under a 
icense plan 

Considerable space has been devoted to 
Professor Peachey’s diseovery n the 
Rupsper AGe and other publications, and 
readers nave evineed a great amount ol 
nterest in this new method of cold vul 


wl bids fair to have a far 
’ 


t om the rubber ind 


ecanization nich 


reaching effec ustry 


Mr. Magcui 


able time at 


re recently spent consider 
xperimental plant ot the 
London, 


' 
tne ¢ 


Peachey Process Company in 

and also attended the International Rub 
ber Exhibition, London, and being so 
greatly impressed with the merit and 


adaptability of the Peachey Process, he 


entered into negotiations and secured 
their rights of representation Tf01 the 
United States. He will return to the 


United States about October. 

An interesting collection 
produced through this 
received by the Maguire Rubber Company, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, and those 
who have had the opportunity to examine 
surprised. 


ol 


pre CeSS 


samples 


has been 


have been agreeably 
These samples consist of: 


Rubber proofed fabrics in which aniline 


them 


dyes and lake eolors are used in all shades. 
This was impossible under the old method 
vuleanization 

Re 
embossed. 


Embossed wall coverings compounded 


ot 
eonstructed leather, both plain and 


ol wood meal and rubber. 
striking innovations 


Iso ‘ ork 


Floor coverings ol 
made oT wood meal and rubber, a 
dust and rubber. 

New felt material. 


Re-eonstructed sole leathe and samples 


vividly demonstrating the adhesive pro 
nerties of the ne' rubber solutior 
Funeral of Col. Samuel P. Colt 

The funeral of Col. Samuel P. Colt, 

vhose obituary notice appears on page 

iS] of this magazine, was held at his 


residence, Linden Place, Bristol, R. L., on 


\ugust 16, and was attended by hundreds 


of his friends and business associates in 
eluding the Governor of Rhode Island. 
The United States Rubber Co.’s main 


offices at 1790 Broadway, New York, were 
closed for the day, and most of the head 


officials of the company attended the 
funeral. 
The funeral service was held at St. 


Michael’s Chureh at 3 o’clock in the after- 


noon, 
The 


ose 


their 
association 


bearers, selected because of 


| and personal 


Lester Leland, vice 


business 
with Col. Colt were: 
chairman of the board, United States 
Rubber Company; Charles B. Seger, 
president United States Rubber Com- 
pany; Col. H. Martin Brown, president 
Industrial Trust Company; Col. Samuel 
M. Nicholson, vice president Industrial 
Trust Company; Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, 


‘ 


August 25, 19 


former United States Senator fr 


Rhode Island; Hon. William W. Doug! 


former Chiet Justice of the Supre: 
Court of Rhode Island; Walter S. B;: 
lou, director of Industrial Trust Cor 
pany; Hon. Ezra Dixon, director Indi 


trial Trust Company. 
Among the others from New 


York Wi 


Homer | 


attended the funeral were 
Sawyer, vice president of the Unite 
States Rubber Co., James N. Gu 


president ot the United States Tire Co 


Samuel Norris, secretary United Stat 
Rubber Compal \ W. G. Parsons, vi 
president United States Rubber Cor 


H. Blackwell, treasurs 
Rubber Company; J. D 
Carberry, assistant and treas 
urer, Uniter States Company 
Ernest Hopkinson, vice president Unite: 
States Rubber Company; F. V. Glyn 
of board of dire 
Rubber Company 
president Genera 
Stuart Hotchkiss 
Rubber Company; 
John W. Bicknell, treasurer United 
States Rubber Plantations, Inc.; James 
B. Sinnott of H. O. Horton Company. 
By his will Col. Colt $410,000 
in public bequests of which $300,000 was 
to the town of Bristol and Bristol 
tutions, $50,000 to Brown University and 
$10,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of 
of a graduate 


Wilson 


States 


pany; 

United 

secretary 
Rubber 


to chairman 
States 


secretary 
tors United 
William F. 
Rubber Company ; H 
General 


Bass, 


vice 


president 


made 


Insti 


Technology, which he was 


Advocates High Duty on A.E.F. Goods 


Representative Graham of Illinois, on 
August 3 introduced in the House of 
Representatives a joint resolution levying 
a duty of ninety per against the 
importation of any American goods sent 
abroad as war supplies, sold to foreigners 
and resold in the United States. 
inally Mr. Graham sought to fix the rate 
of 300 per but has modified the 
figure and will ask the Ways and Means 
Committee to give its approval. 

The resolution intended to 
resale in this country of war supplies 
sent abroad to the American Expedition 


cent 


Orig 


cent, 


is prevent 


ary Force or for use of the Allies and 
sold to foreign governments or indivi 
duals and attempted to be resold in this 
eountry. This resolution will be appre- 
ciated by the rubber industry in view 


ot the recent A.E.F. tires 


into this country. 


importation of 


British Control of Rubber 


In diseussing the British scheme for 
the control of the rubber market the Lon- 
don “Financial News” recently gave the 
following details: 

“An important feature the scheme 
is the co-operation of the Dutch inter- 
ests, it being proposed that a similar cor- 
poration be formed simultaneously to em- 
brace properties owned by such interests. 

“The British and Dutch corporations 
will enter into an arrangement whereby 
conformity of action will be assured. It 
is absolutely essential that owners of at 
least 2,200,000 acres will take up shares. 


ot 
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Cottons. Yarns and Fabrics 


Avucust 20, 1921 


active 


New YORK, 
The cotton market was very 
during the past fortnight and the end of 
July erop indications sent the prices to 
nearly the 14 cent level for December 
contracts or about 2 cents a pound above 
the low record of last June. The reports 
of increased activity in the domestic 
goods market and reports of increased 
production by some of the New England 
mills has tended to stimulate prices and 
added to this are innumerable complaints 
of all kinds and character, both as to 
weather and weevils, sent out from about 
every section as it suits the speculator. 
Closing prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange on August 19 were as 


follows: 


High Low close 
Aug 12.65 12.73@12.75 
Sept 12.80 12.82@12.83 
Oct 13.09 12.91 13.02@13.03 
Dev 13.52 13.33 13.43@13.45 
Jar 13.60 13.41 13.52@13.53 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 
continues in an 
Uppers are quoted at 


Eg. ptian cotton 
inactive condition. 
171% cents per pound and Sakels at from 
30 cents to 36 cents. Such shipments as 
are arriving from Alexandria are tag 
ends of the old crop, and traders are 
looking forward for the new crop in No- 
vember to December. There is some talk 
of a shortage in this crop on aecount of 
a lack of sufficient water supply. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CONTRACTS 


There has been no further talk about 
British importers buying in the south 
but there has been inquiry tor cotton 
room for shipments to Germany. In this 
last connection it is interesting that ad- 
vices from Frankfort-on-the-Main state 
that an agreement has been reached be- 
tween the American Products Export and 
Import Corporation, an American con- 
cern, and the Darmstadter Bank, for the 
development of German-American cotton 
contracts. It is said that under the 
agreement the German consumer will be 
able to buy cotton directly in Americe 
and decide after the commodity has 
reached Germany whether he will pay 
down cash or have recourse to liberal 
credit under a guarantee offered by the 
Darmstadter Bank. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS INCREASED 

The detailed import and export statis- 
tics issued yesterday by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce shows 
that cotton exports were ‘practically the 
same during July as during June this 
year but were far below such exports 
during July last year. Cotton imports 
also showed an increase in July as com- 
pared with the preceding month. 


BURLAPS 


The burlap market continues to hold 
its improved sentiment. Prices advanced 
rather sharply last week due to exchange; 
some items going up 100 points. July 
shipments from Caleutta to the United 
States were smaller than they have been 
in months. The figures given were 50,- 
000,000 vards to the east coast of the 
United States and 3,000,000 yards to the 
west coast, a total of 53,000,000 yards 
compared with a total of 64,000,000 yards 
shipped in June. It is believed that the 
reduced vardage that is coming to this 
and South American markets will mean 
further accumulation at Caleutta and 
perhaps warrant further mill curtailment. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


The market in drills during the two 
weeks has been quiet with no important 
price changes. Sheetings and Osnaburgs 
have been in food demand and the mar- 
ket looks better than it has been for 
some time, increases in price being re- 
corded in practically every erade. There 
were few price changes in ducks with the 
market quiet. 

STANDARDIZING DUCK 

There was considerable interest in the 

trade in the preliminarv eonference be- 


tween the department of Commerce and 
representatives of the Cotton Duck As- 


sociation, held at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards on Thursday, August 18. There 
were present at the conference: R. T. 


Fisher and F. R. MeGowan of the textile 
division of the bureau: Harry L. Bailev 
of Wellincton. Sears & Co.: Wallace L. 
Ball. of Mt. Vernon-Woodberrv Mills: 
and (. F. Green. of Parker. Wilder & 
(o.. also purchasing agents from various 
Government departments. 


ALEXANDRIA 
Statistics for the week ending July 22, 1921 
TOTAL 
ARRIVALS EXPORTS (Bales) EXPORTS STOCK 
Cantars England Con’nt America Cantars Cantars 
This week 42,816 4,521 2,147 334 53,233 2,005,346 
Same week 1920 3,933 238 184 3 2,974 624,837 
a Ce ; 11,700 4,123 2,275 132,187 2,084,532 
Since Sept. 1, 1920 ....4,718,719 206,526 153,554 47,449 3,111,575 —_— 
Same time 1919 .......5,564,777 332,028 129,994 250,459 5,382,940 — 
ss ~ Ze 4,739,184 330,552 120,899 60,059 3,761,452 —_ 


w 


89 


The conference was adjourned pending 
an investigation by the Bureau of Stan- 
dards and the Association to determine 
whether or not duck specifications should 
be based upon the numbered ducks. It 
was understood that the specifications 
tentatively proposed by the bureau offi- 
cials required minimum thread and mini- 
mum ply yarn rather than details of 
construction. At the present time each 
Government department has its own 
specification for cotton duck, which re- 
quires in most that the material 
must be made to order, as commercial 
grades do not properly conform to speci- 
fications. Under the proposed specifica- 
tions commercial duck of an equal grade 
may be substituted. 


cases 


CURRENT QUOTATIONS 


Current quotations on the various 
fabries used in the rubber industry are 
as follows: 


TIRE FABRICS (Square Woven) 


17%-ounce Sea Island, combed, 


vr : , Ib 85 @ 90 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
combed, - . Ib 65 @ 70 
17% ounce Egyptian uppers, 
carded, Ib 60 @ 65 


17%4-ounce Sakellarides, combed 


' Ib 75 @ 80 
17%4-ounce Sakellarides, carded, 
‘ Ib fa 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed, Ib 70 fa 75 
17%4-ounce Peelers, carded, Ib (a 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides Ib 80 @ 


Carded Sakellarides Ib 2a ¢€ 76 
Combed Peeler F Ib 70 @ 75 
Carded Peeler Ib 70 @ 75 
Carded Arizona Ib 70 @ 75 
Combed Egyptian uppers lb 79 @ 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 65 @ 
DUCKS 
Belting (pound basis) ..... Ib. 25 @ — 
Hose (pound basis) ........1b. .25 @ 2 
*Enameling Ib 25 @ 30 
Shoe Ducks Ib 28 @ 30 
Single filling . . a 0 10 @ 13% 
Double ffiling yd 13 @ 14 
*Price varies according to width 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard yd 06% @ 07% 
37-inch 2.75-yard ‘ yd 08 @ ORG 
87-inch 3.00-yard . vd 07% @ 07% 
i7-inch 3.50-yard . yd 07 @ 
37-inch 3.95-yard ........ yd. 06%@ 07 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch 7-ounce 07 @ 
40-inch T-ounce . A ee 09 @ 
S'H1TEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard ve 10% @ 11 
40-inch 2.50-yard . ..yd 09% @ 10 
40-inch 2.85 yard ..... yd 09 @ 
40-inch 3.15-yard . .yd. 104%@ 10% 
40-inch 3.60-yard . yd 38% @ 09 
40-inch 3.75-yard ........yd. .08%@ 
40-inch 4.25-yard ........yd. .06%@ 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7 -ounce 40-inch ....... yd. 340 @ 3.40 
7%-ounce 40-inch ......... 3.40 @ 3.50 
7%-onnece 45-inch ......... 425 @ 3.60 
8 -ounce 40-inch ......... 3.50 @ 3.75 
10 -ounce 36-inch ......... 415 @ 3.40 
10 -ounce 40-inch ......... 4.30 @ 5.50 
10 -ounce 45-inch ......... 5.25 @ 6.10 
10%-ounce 40-inch ......... 435 @ 5.60 








00 
Manufactured 
Ne ) Aucus ") 1921 
The oI | enature ( thre 
u ‘ na ‘ two wer 
} hes ‘ el . 
plaved bh ‘ e 4 ! ng’ oO 
> 
by ! | he tire e 
panies t d the de nd 
ce mi ‘ tl ni 
indient r ‘ t t ‘ l hac 
nto the ‘ ol t} pre 
\ iled pre ul | present reeovery 
There re pr three eontributing 
cause to the ( n the tire 
dustt The re prices was the 
first cause na me portance as the 
continued f weather that 
prevailed while the ther eause vas the 
reduction in the ee isoline and oil 
hieh he ped to hr the ears out of the 
rarages The ndustt na proved to 
the extent that on the average tactones 
are operating t wout «ue capacity, 
some Ww fact at 100 per cent There 
vas venera! t the report that 
enim trom Akr O-d that the Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. had reached 
peak productior nd omeia announces 
ment was made that the eompany was 
now turning out 28,000 tires a day It 
was further announced that in the opimon 
of the officials of the company the present 
basis of production would continue in 
definitely 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
Business in mechanical goods is prac 
tically at a stand still With the rail 
roads adding no new equipment and mak 


most necessary repairs, and 


ing only the 


mining operations generally discontinued, 


Crude 


1921 


n the erude 


New August 20, 


The mid-summer inactivity 1 


rubber market has continued during the 
past fortnight ith prices in general 
showing a decrease of *c¢ to le below 
those quoted I oul last report dated 
Aucust 5. Neither buve nor sellers have 
shown any disposit to do business and 
with many of the important traders in 
the market awa on vaeations there has 
been little of note transpiring 

In general it may be 1 that importers 
and dealers who nave tocks on hand ar 
disinclined to release them at the low price 
levels prevailing and buyers are constant 
lv looking for further concessions in 
view of the lack of demand 

One feature developed by recent oper 
ations in the market indicate that Latex 
grades are being more freely offered, with 
the result that they can he bought for 
only %ec per pound more titan Ribs. 
Latex generally is held about 2e per 
pound higher than Ribs. First Latex 
has been much favored by a good many 
manufacturers as being more suitable for 
their use and it is reported that some 
sizeable weights have been taken at recent 


figures 
\ , 


shortage of | Brown Crepe 1s 


THE 


Rubber Goods 


RUBBER AGE 


two of the most important sources of 
arge trade are cut off almost entirely 
Very little hose and belting Ss voiIng to the 
onds st enone! to meet pressing 
equirements Marine speciaities are mov 
ng slowly and the items for the dredging 
Husiness are inactive as there is practice 
nothi eing done except govern 

me! work 

RUBBER CLOTHING 

Some ot the plants manufacturing rain 
coat tabries and rubberized clothing that 
vere closed down during the early summer 
have started up again in anticipation of 
rood tall trade This teeling has been 
encouraged by tne improvement in the 
tire trade and the continued reports from 
banking er s that the change that has 


taken place in trade in general represents 
the turn in business and slow but con 
tinued improvement will be seen this fall. 
There is a good demand for eravenetted 
rabardines and coverts. 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES 


his department still continues inactive 
jobbers showing little interest in future 
deliveries and spot buying being r 
stricted to covering current wants There 
has been a good seasonable demand for 
such items as bathing caps and other 


bathing accessories; in fact the unusually 
weather has made these 


Aeeord 


manutacturers 


favorable summer 
lines more than usually strong. 


Ing to trom some 


re ports 


stocks In wene ral have been worked down 


pretty low and a good fall demand is ex 
pected The demand for hard rubber 
specialties has heen fairly rood. Busi- 


ness in the west has been much better than 


in the eastern states 


Rubber 


reported from Singapore and as a result 


this is about the only one ot the Planta- 
tion Grages showing any stimulation in 
price, 

South American grades have fallen off 
slightly in price, although holders are 
disinclined to do business in view of the 
behet that shortage will be in evidence 


when demand among manufacturers really 


stiffens. 


Current quotations on standard grades 
are as follows 
Plantations 
Smoked sheet ribbed pot 13% 14 
Sept 14\, 14% 
Oct.-Der 14% 14% 
lan.-Mar 15% 15% 
Tan.-J une 1¢ 16% 
April-June 17 a 17% 
Smoked sheet 10% 10% 
First latex pa rej pot 14% 15 
Sept. late 14% LS 
Oct.-De latex 15% 15% 
Amber crepe, No. 1 l 13% 
Amber rep. Ni¢ l 12% 
Amber rep Ne 10 l 
Grand Centr rey l l 
Clear bre ep 11 11% 
| ht clea browr rey l 12% 
Rolled browr 1 A 11 
Paras 
Up-river fin 1s 18% 
Upriver medium 14% @ 
Up river coarse 10 @ 
Islands fine 17 l 17% 
Islands coarse s 09 
Caucho ball 10% 10% 
Madeira fine 2 23 


August 25, 1921 


Cameta 07% @ Of 
Acre fine shipment Is\4@ 18 
Xingu Ball 7% O8 
Tapajos fine, spot l a 15% 
Pontianac 

Prime 11%@ 
Bangermassin 06%@ 
Palembang 06% @ 


Siak Sx 


(rutta 


Reclaimed Rubber 
New York, August 22, 1921 


The reclaimed industry con 
tinues to be affected by the extremely low 


rubber 


price ol erude rubber, but factories that 
produce special grades report fairly good 
business despite conditions. Prices are 


somewhat easier 
Quotations on this date ar 
as follows: 


Rec! 


] 
nominally 


Standard air 
Floating $.1 $.14 
Frictior l 14 
Mechanical 8 I 
Hose l 11% 
Tires, truck 5 v 
Tires, auto 9 l 
White l 14 
New Yor Aveust 23, 192] 


Serap rubber dealers report that prices 


have fallen during the past month due 
rather to the large amounts oft scrap that 
have come on the market than to any 
further lessening of demand on the part 


of the reclaimers. In fact, some of them 
claim that some reclaimers keep fairly 
busy in spite of the low prices of crude 
rubber, and that demand from the re- 
claiming industry in general shows a 
little improvement over conditions ear 


lier in the summer. 
Quotations prevailing in the New York 
market on this date are follows: 


Auto tire peelings 01% 01% 
Standard White auto 01% 01% 
Mixed anto % a 00% 
Bieyele tires Om 00% 
Solid truck tires 1 a 01% 
Soots and Shoe } 03% 
Arctics, trimmed 1%*@ 01% 
Arctics, untrimmed 1% 01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 04 ? 04% 
Inner tubes, compounded 02 ! 02% 
Battery jars, black compounded Nominal 
Battery jars, No.lbright fra 
Inner tubes, red 2 a 2% 
Heels and pads Nominal 
Black mixed 0% @ 
Garden hose 0% « 
Air brake hose % a 
Red packing 1‘%a 1% 
Red mixed rubber 2 
White mixed rubber 1%, 
American Rubber Patents 
ISSUED JT yY 2 1921 

1,385,383 To Melvor A. Marquette, Spring 
field, Mass., assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass Reinforcement for tire beads 

1,385,518 To Michael Boylar Omaha, Nebr 
Vulcanizer 

1,.385,591—To Roman Staflej, Detroit, Mich 
Repairing device for bicycle tires 

1,385,612—To Charles G. Gerlac] Spokand 
Wash Emergen< automobile-tire 

1,385,653 To Ottavio Zancar New York N 
Y Tire constructior 

1,885,753—-To Albert Remar, Maynard, O} 
Tire armor and anti-skid device 

1,385,774—To George W Bulle St se ph 
Mich Bridge for ner tubes 

1.385.805—To Joh 1 Voorhes ersey Cit 
N. J Material for produ g patches fe pne 
matic tires and the like 

1.385.869—To Constantin Ge g Ber Ger 
many, assignor to Vandivere B. Moler, ¥ kers 
N.Y Regeneration of oil or waste rubber 

1,.385,890—To Seymour A. Rouse and Mans C 
Stockel, Chicago, Il Armor-reliner for tires 

1,385,901 To Alfred Bucolo, Washingtor D 


Cc Cushion-heel 
1,385,926—To Charles 
Anti-skid tire 


P Philadelphia 


Pa 





i ie te te | 


— Se 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


HE GENERAL MARKET—New 


better sentiment has been steadily growing during the past two weeks. 


YORK 


Aveust 20—A better 


feeling 


is 


noticeable 


coming into the market and there has been improvement in actual sales. 
Consumers have increased their buying and although noticeably in small lots yet it points 


in the demand trom jobbers. 


clearly to the sound improvement that is expected in the fall. 


Prices, 


it 1s 


Manufacturers 


true, 


in all divisions ot 


report a 


have not as yet 


the 


trade. 


marked 


This 
Inquiries in an inereased volume have been 


expansion 


begun to respond, in 


any marked degree in anticipation of this improvement but have been well maintained during the mid-summer period. 


ACCELERATORS 


Organic 
Aldehyde 
ammonia, crystals b 
oil, bulk basis, Ib 
ellerex, It 
Formaldehyde-aniline — 
Hexamethylene-tetramine 
(powdered ) Ib 
Paraphenylene-diamine ... .lb 
ocarbanilid b 
Vulcocene “aula Ib 
Inorganic 
ead, dry red, bbls lt 
Lead, sublimed white ......lb 
white, basic carbonate lb 
harge, commercial, bbls. Ib 
Lime, hydrated .Ib 
Magnesia, calcined, extra light 
Ib 
heavy Ib 
Magnesite, powdered ton 
COLORS 
Blacks 
Bone, powdered ... Ib 
Carbon black lb 
Drop lb 
Ivory Ib 
Lam pblack It 
Blues 
Prussian Ib 
Ultramarine It 
Cobalt sie . lb 
Rubber maker's blue . Ib 
Browns 
Iron oxide lb 
Sienna, Italian raw 
and burnt Ib 
Umber, Turkey, raw and 
burnt lb 
Greens 
Chrome, light, ¢. p Ib 
medium Ib 
dark lb 
oxide lb 
Rede 
Antimony, crimson su! 
furet e — Ib 
red , Ib 
golden ee 
Indian, pure, Ib 
oxide, copperas, pure Ib 
reduced aoe Ib 
Para toner 100 Ib 
Toluidine toner lb 
Tuscan Ib 
Venetian Ib 
Vermillion, English, 
quicksilver Ib. 
domestic Ib 
Whites 
Albalith Ib 
Aluminum bronze Ib 
Lithopone, Beckton white 
tb 
Lithopone, domestic (fac 
tory) Ib 
Zine oxide 
American Horse Head 
(factory ) ‘ Ib 
Special Ib 
XX red Ib 
Zine oxide. French pro 
cess, White seal lb 
Green seal Ib 
Red seal Ib 
Yellows 
Cadmium sulphide Ib 
Chrome, light, c. p Ib 
dark ip ts Ib 
medium ' Ib 
Ocher, French Ib 
domestic strong Ib 
Zine chromate .. Ib 
COMPOUNDING 
Aluminum flake ton 
hydrate ton 


$ 95 


».00 


=] 
oe 


wo 
a 


1.10 
21 
21 
21 
03% 
03 


a7 
of 


25.00 
22.00 


INGREDIENTS 


fa 1.00 

a 25 

a 65 
@ .65 

fa 1.00 
@ 2.00 
(a 55 
@ 

a 

a 07% 
a 08 

' 07% 
a 02% 
fa 55 

fa 06% 
(@ 70.00 
@ 08s 
» (a ZU 
a 16 
fa 45 
fa 45 

(a 60 

a 35 
@ 30 
fa 06 

12 

a 06% 
a 34 

(a 39 
(a 46 
@ 65 
fa 55 
@ «28 
fa 30 
(a 17 
@ 15% 
@ 12% 
fa 

a 

a 30 
(a 04 Ie 
@ .95 
@ .80 

a 07% 

1 65 
(a O07 \, 
@ 07 1g 
a 09 % 
{a O8 ly 

a 

a 11% 
fa 10% 

a 09 M4 
@ 1.35 
fa 

(a - 

@ on 

{a 04 
@ .05 
@ 40 


@ 32.00 


@ 2! 


r 


.00 


Ammonium carbonate, pow- 
dered Ib 
Barium dust ton 
Barytes, Southern off-color, 
f.o.b. mills ton 
Western, prime white, 
f.o.b. mills ton 
Basofor . ° lb 
Beta-naphtol, technical lb 
3lanc fixe, dry, f.o.b.works lb 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
light Ib. 
heavy lb 
Clay, China, domestic, ton 
imported ton 
Dixie . .ton 
Blue Ridge ton 
Fuller's Earth, powdered ton 
Fossil flour ton 
Glues, extra white Ib. 
medium white Ib 
cabinet ’ : ; Ib 
cabinet low grade lb 
common bone lb 
Graphite flake, bbls Ib 
powdered . lb 
Ground glass, fine ... . lb 
Infusorial earth, powdered ton 
bolted ton 
Liquid rubber Ib 
bbls. ert? Ib 
Napthalene flakes . . Ib 
Rotten Stone » an 
Silica (aluminum) ton 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered corn cwt 
Talc, domestix ton 
French . ton 
French, high grade ton 
Italian ton 

Terra Alba, 
American No, 1 cwt 
American No. 2 ....cwt. 
Tripoli ton 
Whiting, domestic ...... cwt 
Quaker jewaenaeas ton 
English chalk, commercial 
‘ cwt 
glider’s bolted ewt 
Paris white cwt 

Zine Oxide 
10 per cent lead sul 
phate : ..lb 
20 per cent lead sul- 
phate lb 
35 per cent lead sul 

phate 


Ib 
Zine sulphate cee 


MINERAL 


Gilsonite ‘ ton 
Genasco (c. 1. factory) ton 
di. e. } factory ) ton 
Hard hydrocarbon . ton 
Soft hydrocarbon ton 
M. R. x ton 
Pioneer (c.l. factory ton 
(lel. factory) . ton 
Raven M. R . ton 
320 M. P. hydrocarbon (ce, 1. 
factory) pene ton 
(1. c. 1. factory) . ton 
300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon 
(c. 1. factory) . .ton 
(1. ec. 1. factory ..ton 
Synpro, granulated, M. R. 
(factory ) . .ton 


0.00 


50 
00 
818) 
00 
OO 
00 
30 
24 
20 

16 
10 

10 
O05 
03% 


ei 8) 


Or wwe 
Otte WWA- 


60 
5.00 
15% 
071 
07 
02% 
00 
00 
2.61 
18.00 
22.50 
40 
40 


OU 
OU 


07 


08% 


RUBBER 


70.00 
50.00 
52.00 
35.00 
30.00 
00 
00 
00 
7.50 


00 
00 


SOFTENERS 


Acids 
Acetic, 28 per cent .cwt. 
Carbolic (phenol)  * 
Cresylic, 97 to 99 p. ec. 
pale . gal. 


Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 
Nitric, 36 degrees . .cwt. 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 

60 degrees, bulk . .ton 
Tartaric, crystals ....Ib 


391 


2.50 
09% 


80 
2.00 
5.50 
18.00 
11.00 
.28 


4 ( 


1 OY 
a25.00 
2 30.00 
fa 
a 
a 04% 
a Oo3\% 
» 9.00 
@ 24.00 
@35.00 
@ 35.00 
a 25.00 
a 
(a 40 
(a 30 
@ 35 
(a 18 
a 1¢ 
a 12 
a 
@ 04 
} 
fa 16 
a 
(a O8 
@ .04% 
(a 30.00 
(@ 20.00 
a 
(a 20.00 
(@ 30.00 
@45.00 
@45.00 
@ 2.00 
@ 
fa 
@ 80 
@ 15.00 
fa 1.20 
@ 1.35 
fa 1.50 
@ 07% 
fa O07 ly 
a 07% 
a 038% 
(a 
(a 
(a 
@45.00 
(a 40.00 
fa 
{a 
fa 
(a 
@55.00 
fa . 
(a 
(@ 
@ 75.00 


@ 2.75 
(a 12 
fa 

(a 

@ 6.00 
@20.00 
@12.00 
fa 30 





Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76 p.c. cwt 
Soda ash, 58 p.« ewt 
Oils 
Castor, No bbls Ib 
Corn, crude, bbls Ib 
refined Ib 
Chinawood, bbls Ib 
eae lb 


Glycerine, c. p. drums Ib 
Linseed, carload spot gal 


bbls . gal 
Palm, Niger ; Ib 
Lagos lb 


Peanut,domestic crude Ib 
Pine, steam distilled, over 


130 Sp. gr gal 
Rapeseed, refined gal 
blown gal 
Rosin, first rectified gal 
second rectified val 
Tar, commercial gal 
Soya Bean,crude,bbls. Ib 


Resins and Pitches 


Cantella gum Ib 
Cumar resin Ib 
Tar, retort bbl 
kiln burnt ...bbl 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib 
coal tar ton 
rosin ak be a 
Rosin, grade B. ex-yard 
bbl 
grade K bbl 
Shellac, fine orange lb 
Solvents 
Acetone, drums, c.p. .lb 
Alcohol, denatured, No. 1 
ie ates gal. 
Methyl, 95 per cent, 
drums . gal. 
Ethyl, 190 proof, 
drums gal 
Benzol, 90 per cent Ib 
pure : lb 
Carbon bisulphide, Ib 
tetrachloride lb 
Dimethylaniline Ib. 
Naptha, motor gasoline, 
steel bbls gal 
68 to 70 degrees gal 
73 to 76 degrees gal 
Toluol, pure drums .gal. 
Turpentine, spirits gal 
wood gal 
Xyol, pure gal. 
commercial gal 
Wazes 
Beeswax white, pure .lb 
Carnauba, No. 1 . Ib 
Ceresin, white Ib 
Bayberry ..... + 
Montan, crude eS 
Ozokerite, hard, pure .lb. 
Paraffin, pale, .885 sp. 
Ere “eer 
Petrolatum, amber, bbis. 
Terr eeTrir ror TS Ib. 
dark amber, Ib 


50 
09 
2.00 
1.50 


0.00 
6.7! 


».00 
70 


84 


‘ 
28 


46 

09a 
.20 
06% 
.30 


18 


.05 
04% 


SUBSTITUTES 


0 a i: ealwetenee 
White ... F were 
Brown . Ib 
Brown factice .... ; Ib 
White factice Ib 
Paragol, soft and medium ewt 

hard ewt 

VULCANIZING 


Lead, black hy posulphite 
(black hypo) ....... Ib.. 
Orange mineral, domestic .lb 
Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib. 
Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn 
brand (c¢.].) ewt 
Brooklyn brand _ (1.c.1.) 

ewt 

Bergenport (c.1.) ewt 
Dee GER cawswe wed ewt. 
superfiine (c.l.) ....cwt 


os 
10 
12 
O7 
O- 
6.81 
6.81 


2.30 


fa 


a 


a 


a 


a 
‘a 
(a 
@ 
@ 


@ 
(a 
@ 
@ 
fa 
‘a 


fa 


INGREDIENTS 


06 
Oo7} 
07} 


OU 
60 
5 


06 


.00 


v0 


SU 


35 
07% 
12 
64 


34 


15 
17 
16 


16 
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lanse () ‘ roerecate turnover 
’ the 1 et tne last tw weeks 
has heen co rit Some ol 
the rong ‘ Tr’ said to hye 
cover 1 iT ‘ et ther is 

ona te } ‘ et titten 
" tte ‘ ton e not roe 

ja ( > e greatly de 

pleted , ng higher 
price p Quotations 
re o “ q cents per pound, 
pot the market 
quiet 

Hay Tr") re T puss 

ty ; vices holding stead’ 

4 ‘/; ' Tene 1 Hnette! 
Pell ! et than tor some time 
, the de m the rubber trad 

Latho} é sUSINeSS nas been good 
ind consumption continues along broad 
ening line t e prospect tor excellent 
business in the Prices remain at 7 
eents per lb bags, 714, ear lots and 
io, less thar ot 

Lathar Product ! is been eur 
; ed ma thie ‘ nad slow Wit! no 
el ince i! DT es 

( arhor Tetracl Supplies are 
very light and the increased demand from 
the rubber trade has resulted in firm 
prices being matnt ned While orders 
were confined to small quantities there 
was considerable volume 

Re here has been a searcity of 
the pure gerade On some contracts it 
was found difficult to deliver adequate 
quantities 

Phe SI ot transactions seem to 
be the rule with the demand for such lots 
showing some increasé The supplies in 
the hands of dealers is small and there is 
no diffeultv in maintaining prices 

1» ne O Che market continues dull 
with abundant supplies and some im 
provement in the der nd Trot the rubhe r 
trade 

Dimethy Demand is slow and 
the market mpPo;rry Py ce range Is iron 
15 eents to 64 cent 

The Cotton Industry 


(On account ot the enormous amount 
of cotton fabrics of various kinds used 
in the different branches of the rubber 
industry the remark is frequently heard 
“The rubber industrv is the cotton in 
dustry’ Thus the recently issued pre 
liminary figure of the Census Bureau 


showing the condition of the cotton indus 


1919 


show in de 


trv in are of particular interest 


The 


tail the quantities and 


values of the various products manufac 
tured in 1919 Respecting the cotton 
goods industry the report shows that in 
1919 there were 1290 establishments 


throughout the country operating in 30 
different states Over 98 per cent of the 
total f all the products of these 
1290 was in 17 The 
broad expansion of the industry is in 
dieated in the comparative report show- 
ing that at the previous census three- 
quarters of the total value of cotton 
products was confined to 6 states, more 
than one-half states with Massa- 
chusetts alone producing one quarter. 
Woven goods 1s decidedly the principal 
product of the industry and represents 


value « 


concerns states. 


to 3 


THE RUBBER AGE 


about 70 per cent of the total value. 


Sheetings had always been the leader of 
the long list of fabrics and in the pre- 
vious census represented 27.2 per cent of 
the total value oft woven goods with 
ducks representu onh about 10 pe 
eent 

There was a complete turnabout in 
1919 when ducks took the leading place 
away fror sheetings The new census 
shows that the productior ot ducks n 
that vear represented over 16 per cent of 
the entire value and sheetings less than 
15 per cent. The enormous advance in 
the value of ducks reflects the tremendous 
prosperity of the automotive industry 


during this period, 


ie licht of 


present market conditions and prices that 


It is an interesting fact, ir 


128,174,,000 pounds of tire duck at a 
value of $143,086,000 were produced in 
1919. The census statement also shows 


that there were 29,917,000 pounds of tire 


if 
other than duck manufactured and 


$32 602.000 


tfabrie, 
— 

valued at 
The total value of 


cotton goods industry in th 


all the of 


products 


the 17 states 


that represent 98 per cent of the entire 


industry are here riven number 


of establishments in each state 

Val f har nf 

Prod blish 
Massachnusett $596,687 191 
North Caro a 18,3¢ 11 
South Care 4 R44 14 
(reorgia 192,188,( 132 
Rhode Island 155,488, 74 
Connectient 101.5514 47 
New Ha psh re 25 ORB_O 1¢ 
Alnbama 79,64 
Pennsylvania 66,529 19 
New Jersey 58,711 
Maine 56,564,( 4 
New York 49.07 
Virginia 32,5 l 
ennesse¢ 9 46} 1¢ 
Maryland 18,455 14 
lexa 13.99 1 
Mississippi 8,067 1 


Akron Stock Prices 


(Npe i} ( y } wre 
Akron rubber stocks have forfeited a 
part ol their recent ains during the 
recent weakness t markets 


on ~ OC K 
throughout the countr 


ports ol present sales is one of the e: 
assigned. 

Goodrich has dipped below the 0) 
mark again and Goodyear common has 
dropped back to ll, 
ferred which 
ISL, 


while Goodyear pre 
had passed 30, is down to 
ot 
50 and Firestone common is being sought 
at 60. Offerings are not plentiful, hol- 
ders clinging firm to their belief that 
prices are bound to go upward following 
temporary spells of depression. 


Miller common is attracting bids 


Following are quotations as of Aug. 
16: 
Bid Asked 
Amer. R. & T. cor 72 10 
Amer. R. & T. pfd an 
Amazon Rubber 20 
Firestone T. & R om 40 62 
Firestone T. & R. 6 pet. pfd gn gr 
do pet. pfd 70 75 
General T. & R. com 159 20 
do 7 pet. pfd 75 80 
B. F. Goodrich com 80 30% 
do 7 pet. pfd 72 75 
do 5 yr. 7 pet. notes 90 90% 
Goodyear T. & R. com 11% 12 
do 7 pet. pfd 28% 29 
Goodyear 8's 101 102 
India Rubber com 65 75 
do R net pfd 60 al 
Mason T. & R. com 10 


August 25, 192) 

do 7 pet pf 55 
Marathon T. & R. « 2% 
Miller Rubber com 50 

do 8 pet. pfd 65 
Mohawk Rubber 65 
Portage Rubber cor 

do 7 pet. pfd { 
Republic Rubber 4 

do i pet, pid v 

10 ~ pfd 2% 
tubber Prod 
Star Rubb« 1 

~ 1 
Swinehart T. & I 

do 7 pet. pfd 
Phoenix 
standard t 

; pi ; ; 


New York Stock Prices 
York 


the various r 


Following the New Sti 


Exchange quotations on 


are 


ber stocks listed for August 18: 
Bid \ 
Fisk Rubber Co 9%, 
B. F. Goodrich Co 30 l 
Kelly-Springfield Tire ¢ 38 3 
Keystone Tire Co 12% as 
U. S. Rubber Co 48 4 
do lst pfd alk 8) i> 
New Incorporations 
EW YORK 
Winthroy lire & Sup Co Brook] 
$5 Ir rporators I |. Deffaa, J 
seller ] B h Att rney, Cc. D. Cor 
15 WV a St 
'ryneski-Peterson Tire & Accessory ( 
Rochester $50.00 Incorporators “K 
l'rynesk k C. Petersor E Cc Hanr 
Attorney, H. F. Barne Rochester 
Brighton Tir & Rubber Co., to deal in tir 
and rubber i Brooklyr $10,000 I 
corporators R Vagt H J Hurn, A I 
Rollin Attorne o W Philipbar, 21 
Montague St Brook r 
Carma Tire ¢ Manhattan, to deal in tir 
and rubber oods, $5 100 Incorporat: 


W N. Callahar FG and W A Mar 





Attorneys, Cole & Trigg, 165 Broadway 
Fibre Tire & Rubber Ci Manhattan, to dea 
ir tires and rubber roods $100,000 I 
corporators; M. N. Salamon, F FP. Stoeckk 
I I File Attorney, ( Foley, 38 Par 
Row 
Middletown Rubber ( Manhattan, $1,00 
000 to $2,( 
DELAWARI 
Corrugated R ber Cory to deal in rubber 
in crude ra and manufactured stat 
$1,500 Attorney, ¢ oration Trust ( 
of America. Wilt ctor 
B & B ( iunufacture tire 
$ 0 Ir "por r Robert O. Blake 
Bradour oseph W ams; Pittsbur 
ney, Capital Trust Co., Delaware 
'ru-Mat Tube & Sa ( Wilmingtor 
manufacture automobile tubes and other r 
ber product $° porators, M 
B. Hawkins, 7 Ma 
John G. Gray } “i B | g, Wilmington 
Sales Corporatior f America, Wilmingtor 
manufacture rubber articles $12 


ware agent, Colonial (¢ ar 


Delaware 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adirondack Tire & Tube Co Springfield, t 


manufacture tires and tubes $200.000 
Beetle-Barnes-Baker In¢ Lynn, to manufa 
ture and market rubber cement, $30,000 
Incorporators Lore! F Muther, Newtor 
Centre, William R Beetle Boston: Clarencé 
L Newton West Newtor 

MAINE 
Union Rubber Co. In Calais, to manufa 
ture and deal in all kinds of boots, shoes 
rubbers, made wholly or partly from rubber 
$450,000 

NEVADA 
Fresno Tire & Rubber Co., to deal in rubber 
tires, $2,000,000. President, D. B. East 


and Treas 
California 


secretary 
Pasadena, 
Nevada 


man, Fresno, California 
urer, C A Bunnell 
Principal office, Reno, 


NEW JERSEY 


Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 44 Clinton 
street, Newark, to manufacture rubber cloth 
ing, etc., $500,000 

CALIFORNIA 
West Coast Rubber Corporation Inc., to man 
ufacture “Bonner’’ inner tubes. $2,000,000 
Incorporators, C. L. Williamson, F. C. Jor 


don, W F. Peterson, W W Felt, Jr., F 
Stanford, J Ww MacClatchie, Principal 
office, 33 Dolores St., San Francisco, Calif 











